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EDITOR'S  NOTEBOOK 


Most  people 
think  of  our 
birds  as  North 
American 
birds  that  fly  south  to  escape 
our  winters,  but  it's  much 
more  reasonable  to  think  of 
them  as  tropical  birds  that  fly 
north  to  take  advantage  of  our 
summers." 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
ideas  in  this  issue  is,  on  the 
surface,  a  rather  small  one.  In 
his  discussion  of  the  fate  of 
migrating  birds  overwintering 
in  tropical  forests,  Glenn 
Rollans  suggests  that  we  not 
think  of  robins,  hummingbirds 
and  other  familiar  feathered 
friends  as  our  birds  at  all.  This 
is  an  intriguing  idea.  If  these 
are  not  "our"  birds,  is  this 
'our'"  water  in  the  rivers  that 
flow  through  Alberta?  More  to 
he  point  is  that  "our"  air  that 
fve're  loading  with  automobile 


or  industrial  emissions? 

This  is  less  fanciful  than  it 
seems.  Grasping  this  concept 
may  be  key  to  the  new  way  of 
looking  at  the  world's 
problems  across  political 
boundaries  and  other  barriers. 
In  this  issue  of  Environment 
\  /en  s,  we  examine  a  few  of 
the  ways  Alberta  is  connected 
to  the  rest  of  the  world 
environmentally.  We  look  at 
the  problem  of  diminishing 
habitat  in  the  rainforest  and 
elsewhere,  and  at  some  of  the 
people  and  programs  that  are 
working  toward  sustainable 
solutions.  Of  particular 


interest  are  the  stories  of 
individual  Albertans  who  have 
taken  their  enterprises  and 
ideas  to  the  developing  world. 
All  report  that  the  projects  that 
work  are  those  that  involve 
local  people  and  local  initia- 
tives rather  than  just  the 
transplanting  of  western 
technology. 

As  often  happens  with  the 
complex  issues  we  tackle, 
many  questions  are  raised  and 
not  answered.  Will  we  be  able 
to  slow  the  destruction  of 
rainforest  enough  to  save  the 
ruby-throated  hummingbird? 
The  western  tanager?  Does  it 


make  sense  to  spend  millions 
to  refit  industries  in  North 
America  to  get  a  relatively 
small  reduction  in  emissions, 
when  the  same  money  spent 
on  basic  pollution  control  in 
the  developing  world  could 
have  a  much  more  dramatic 
effect?  Can  we  afford  to  do 
both?  Can  we  afford  not  to? 

Next  issue,  we  will  be 
looking  at  the  arts  and  the 
environment.  Musicians  and 
artists  have  always  drawn  on 
nature  for  inspiration;  now 
many  are  using  their  art  to 
inspire  environmental  action. 
If  you  have  comments  on  the 
role  of  artists  or  on  other 
issues,  write  to  us.  We  would 
be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

The  editor  of  Environment  Views, 
Maryhelen  Vicars  is  a  freelance 
writer  and  editor  based  in 
Edmonton. 
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There's  Silver 
in  Them  Pans 


AROUND  THE  PROVINCE 


by  Cathie  Bartlett 


society  was  recognized  for  its 
dedication  in  the  development 
and  encouragement  of  farm 
methods  that  advance  soil 
conservation. 


Alberta  Environment 
Minister  Ralph  Klein 
presented  the  fifth  annual 
Alberta  Environment  Awards 
on  June  3.  Part  of  Environ- 
ment Week  '91,  the  awards 
presentation  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Glenora  Club  in 
Edmonton  and  recognized 
individuals  and  organizations 
for  their  contributions  to  the 
protection  and  improvement 
of  Alberta's  environment. 

The  staff  of  Olds  General 
and  Auxiliary  Hospital  and 
Nursing  Home  won  in  the 
Industry,  Business  or  Govern- 
ment Agency  award  category 
for  instigating  an  exceptional 
recycling  program  that  relied 
on  the  innovation,  enthusiasm 
and  commitment  of  the 
facility's  staff. 

The  students  and  staff  of 
Mike  Mountain  Horse 
Elementary  School  in 
Lethbridge  received  an  award 
in  the  Education  category  for 
their  extensive  recycling 
program  that  includes  devel- 
oping compost  bins  and 
recycling  all  possible  materi- 
als. The  school  also  promotes 
environmental  awareness  in 
the  community  through 
newsletters  and  advertising. 

Deanna  Brown,  a  Grade  10 
student  in  Tofield  has  initiated 
paper,  plastic,  tin  and  glass 
recycling  programs  for  the 
town  and  outlying  areas  to 
earn  her  an  Alberta  Environ- 
ment Award  in  the  Individual 
category.  She  has  also 
increased  environmental 
awareness  and  knowledge 
through  articles  she  has 
written  for  several  local, 
regional  and  national  publica- 
tions. 

The  Alberta  Conservation 
Tillage  Society  won  an  award 
in  the  Volunteer  category.  The 
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You  don't  have  to  leave 
home  to  recycle. 
While  most  of  your 
recyclables  have  to  be  carted 
to  the  bottle  depot  or  the 
Goodwill,  up  to  40  per  cent  of 
what  you  throw  away  could  be 
recycled  right  in  your  own 
kitchen  and  backyard.  All  you 
need  is  a  composter. 

EcoCity  Society  is  making 
it  even  easier  to  start 
composting  right  away.  The 
Edmonton  environmental 
group  is  offering  composters 
at  bargain  prices  -  $35  for 
wooden  ones  made  by  staff  in 
the  EcoCity  office,  $50  for 
plastic  models  and  $65  for 
worm  composters  for  apart- 
ment dwellers. 

Having  problems  with  your 
composter?  Need  some 
advice?  Call  the  composting 
hotline  at  429-3659  for  a 
telephone  consultation. 

If  that  doesn't  set  things 
right,  the  Composter  Doctor 
will  make  a  house  call.  Yup, 
he  or  she  will  arrive  in  white 
coat,  on  a  bicycle  decked  out 
to  carry  the  tools  of  the  trade  - 
pitchfork,  plastic  bags  of 
manure,  leaves  -  "whatever  it 
takes  to  get  it  (the  composter) 
back  on  track,"  says  Tooker 
Gomberg  of  EcoCity.  House 
calls  cost  about  $15,  which 
includes  the  on-site  consulta- 
tion and  the  remedies. 

It's  all  part  of  EcoCity 
Society's  Home  Composting 
Project.  The  aim  is  to  get 
7,000  composters  out  to 
Edmonton  householders  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  of  '92. 
There  were  350  requests  for 


composters  in  the  project's 
opening  weeks. 

It's  modelled  after  "a  very 
successful  project  in  Ontario," 
where  provincial  funding 
reduced  the  cost  of 
composters  to  homeowners. 
This  shows  that  if  "it's  easy 
and  cheap,  people  will  do  it." 
Gomberg  says.  '"People  are 
keen  on  composting.  The  only 
big  thing  was  spending  $100 
on  a  composter." 

The  entire  project  has  been 
budgeted  at  $650,000.  So  far 
the  group  has  obtained 
$90,000  in  federal  funds  for 
Phase  One,  which  runs  until 
late  September.  Funding  for 
the  remaining  two  phases  has 
not  been  secured  yet. 
Gomberg  says  municipal  and 
provincial  support  is  being 
sought. 

Besides  providing  low- 
priced  composters,  EcoCity  is 
taking  its  project  "one  step 
further,"  he  says,  and  putting  a 
lot  of  effort  into  education. 
Mindful  that  a  foul-smelling 
composter  will  put  the 
neighbors  off,  the  group  wants 
to  help  make  composting  a 
positive  experience  for 
everyone. 

The  group  took  its  message 
-  and  a  few  composters  -  to 
the  North  Country  Fair  in  late 
spring.  Campers  at  the  site 
along  Lesser  Slave  Lake  were 
asked  to  save  and  turn  in 
compostable  matter. 

"We  collected  all  the 
compostable  stuff  from  the 
food  concessions,"  Gomberg 
says.  "We  reduced  the  amount 
of  garbage  by  about  80  per 
cent."  The  group  also  raffled 
off  the  composters. 

The  Edmonton  Folk 
Festival  and  other  summer- 
time gatherings  provided  more 
venues  to  spread  the  word  - 
that  composting  is  an  easy  and 
effective  way  to  reduce 
garbage  output  and  the  Home 
Composting  Project  will  cut 
the  cost  and  provide  informa- 
tion. 


Recycling  used  photo- 
graphic fixer  fluids  is  a 
more  environmentally 
acceptable  solution  than 
dumping.  An  Alberta-born 
process  and  equipment 
makes  the  process  easier 
and  more  economical. 
An  Edmonton  company. 
Technology  Transfer 
Incorporated  (TTI),  devised 
and  marketed  the  equip- 
ment after  University  of 
Alberta  scientists  formu- 
lated the  process. 
Photofinishing  labs, 
printers,  newspapers  and 
X-ray  labs  are  among  the 
nearly  200  clients  using  the 
continu-fix  process  across 
Canada  and  in  California. 
The  U.S.  Navy  installed  the 
photo  fixer  recycling 
system  aboard  the  aircraft 
carrier  U.S.S.  Ranger, 
called  to  active  duty  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  w  ar. 

It  is  estimated  there  are 
approximately  200.000,000 
litres  of  color  bleach  fix 
used  in  North  America 
every  year.  Standard 
practice  in  photofinishing 
is  to  remove  part  of  the 
silver  and  then  dilute  the 
fixer  with  wash  water  or 
other  chemicals  to  bring 
the  contaminant  concentra- 
tion to  acceptable  parts  per 
million  levels.  This 
practice,  however,  does  not 
change  the  volume  of 
contaminants  ultimately 
entering  the  water  system. 

An  estimated 
150.000,000  million 
gallons  of  black  and  white 
photographic  fixer  are 
disposed  of  in  water 
systems  each  year  in  North 
America.  But  the  continu- 

continued  on  page  26 
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SONGBIRDS  IN  DANGER 


Winter  Habitat  Threatened 


We  should  watch,  neotropical 
migrants  the  way  miners  watched  their  canaries. 


gNBi  w'ce  every  year,  along  w  ith  an  esti- 
mated five  billion  other  birds,  rub) 
throated  hummingbirds  migrate 
between  their  winter  and  summer 

ranges. 

"The  ruby  throat  puts  on  a  huge  amount  of 
Fat  before  migration,  and  then  blasts  down 
o  the  tropics  almost  non-stop,"  says  John 
corn,  an  Edmonton  biologist  and  amateur 
irdwatcher.  Of  course,  "a  huge  amount  of 
at"  for  a  ruby-throated  hummingbird  may 


amount  to  one  or  two  grams,  or  about  what 
you  would  eat  in  a  couple  of  crackers.  But 
that  is  enough  to  carry  a  hummingbird  south 
from  eastern  Canada  across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Dr.  Tony  Diamond,  head  of  migra- 
tory bird  studies  for  the  western  and  north- 
ern region  of  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, recalls  a  study  "proving"  mathemati- 
cally that  it  was  impossible  for  a  humming- 
bird to  cross  the  Gulf.  "Of  course,  the  birds 
didn't  read  it."  he  says,  "so  they  kept  on 


crossing."  Birds  of  North  America  calls 
them  "fearless  and  pugnacious."  Ruby 
throats  are  incredibly  tough.  And  they  may 
disappear  in  our  lifetime. 

Ruby-throated  hummingbirds  (Archilo- 
chus  colubris),  are  "neotropical  migrants." 
In  other  words,  they  spend  two-thirds  of 
every  year  in  the  Latin  American  tropics, 
along  with  half  of  the  other  600-odd  bird 
species  that  breed  in  North  America. 

Ruby  throats  are  the  most  widespread 
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hummingbird  in  North  America,  and  one  of 
the  best-known  backyard  birds  in  Alberta. 
Most  spend  their  winters  in  Mexico,  as  do 
75  percent  of  Canadian  migrant  species.  In 
fact,  almost  all  neotropical  migrants  breed- 
ing in  Canada  spend  winters  somewhere  in 
the  Caribbean  basin:  Mexico,  Central 
America,  the  Caribbean  coast  of  South 
America,  and  the  Caribbean  nations. 

Populations  of  many  North  American 
songbirds  and  other  neotropical  migrants 
are  falling  sharply.  Diamond  asks,  "If  the 
ecosystem  can't  support  songbirds,  what's 
wrong  with  it?"  The  answer,  for  these  birds 
at  least,  appears  to  be  primarily  the  destruc- 
tion of  neotropical  forests. 

When  a  Tree  Falls 

Most  North  Americans  have  heard  that  tropi- 
cal forests  are  "the  lungs  of  the  planet."  If 
we  suppose  the  earth  has  two  lungs,  one 


Free  Trade 
With  Mexico: 


Risks  and 
Opportunities 


The  North  American  free  trade 
agreement  -  now  under  negotia- 
tion among  the  U.S.,  Mexico  and 
Canada  -  is  likely  to  bring  envi- 
ronmental and  social  disruption  to 
Mexico,  and  perhaps  to  us.  Despite  that, 
free  trade  may  be  one  of  the  fastest 
routes  to  sustainable  development  for 
Mexico. 

It  could  bring  to  Mexico  the  resources 
it  needs  for  the  environmental  and  social 
programs  it  now  woefully  lacks.  It  could 
also  be  used  as  a  lever  for  better  environ- 
mental protection  there. 

"Free  trade  is  an  opportunity,"  says 
Rodolpho  Ogarrio,  director  general  of 
the  Fundacion  Universo  Vientiuno,  an 
environmental  policy  research  institute 
near  Mexico  City.  "Environment  is  al- 
ready, and  has  to  remain,  central  to  the 
negotiations.  Free  trade  can  have  a  posi- 
tive effect  in  gradually  moving  the  less- 
favored  country,  Mexico,  toward  better 
environmental  conditions." 

Underline  gradually.  In  Mexico, 


environmental  protection,  social  pro- 
gramming and  economic  growth  have 
not  gone  together  and  probably 
won't  for  a  good  long  while. 

Problems  in  Mexico 

The  outstanding  evidence  is  the 
maquiladoras.  These  are  U.S. -owned 
factories  in  Mexico  that  are  allowed  to 
import  and  assemble  raw  materials  for 
re-export  to  the  U.S.  duty  free.  The  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  workers,  and  the 
pollution  from  industrial  and  human 
wastes,  are  notorious.  Cardboard 
shantytowns  have  grown  up  around  the 
manicured  lawns  of  the  foreign-owned 
factories.  Raw  sewage  goes  straight  into 
the  rivers.  According  to  a  report  in  the 
New  York  Times,  towns  that  share  the 
rivers  on  the  American  side  report  hepa- 
titis at  20  times  the  U.S.  national  average 
and  aquifers  that  are  becoming  contami- 
nated with  industrial  solvents. 

Groups  such  as  the  U.S.  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  the  AFL-CIO  and  ana- 
lysts in  Mexico  worry  that  the 
maquiladoras  experience  is  a  preview 
of  what  will  happen  on  a  larger  scale 
under  free  trade. 

"The  maquiladoras  are  a  vivid  exam- 
ple of  the  enormous  difference  between 
U.S.  and  Mexican  environmental  stand- 
ards," says  Owen  Saunders,  executive 
director  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Re- 
sources Law  in  Calgary.  Saunders  has 
written  on  the  links  between  trade  and 
sustainable  development,  and  partici- 
pated in  a  conference  at  the  University  of 
Calgary  last  May  on  Canada-U.S.- 


Mexico relations.  "They  are  an  example 
of  the  trade-offs  between  environment 
and  development  that  we  speak  of  at  a 
general  level  when  we  talk  about  sus- 
tainable development.  Often  we  don't 
see  how  very  difficult  those  issues  are." 

Catalina  Denman,  a  public  health  spe- 
cialist with  the  Colegio  de  Sonora  re- 
search institute  in  Mexico,  comments  m 
the  New  York  Times:  "In  the  short  term, 
a  job  is  better  than  no  job.  In  the  long 
term,  though,  this  could  happen  all  over 
Mexico  if  a  free  trade  agreement  pro- 
duces the  same  kind  of  fast  development 
with  no  real  attention  to  human  needs." 

On  paper,  Mexican  environmental 
standards  look  good  -  some  are  as  strict 
as  U.S.  standards.  But  Mexico  lacks  the 
infrastructure,  and  perhaps  the  political 
will,  to  enforce  them.  A  November  1 990 
study  by  the  Mexican  government,  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  found 
that  more  than  1 .000  maquiladcrds  gen- 
erate hazardous  wastes,  but  only  30  per 
cent  had  filed  information  on  disposal  of 
the  waste  as  required  by  Mexican  law . 
Only  19  per  cent  could  show  they  had 
disposed  of  the  wastes  properly. 

"There  has  been  legislation  to  control 
pollution,  on  the  books  at  least,  since 
1971."  explains  Saunders.  "The  prob- 
lem is  that  they  have  been  unenforced 
and  ineffective  in  combatting  rising  lev- 
els of  pollution.  The  reasons  largely  re- 
late to  the  capacity  to  enforce  -  restricted 
budgets,  manpower,  technical  expertise 
-  and  the  w  illingness  of  the  government 
to  take  the  really  extraordinary  meas- 
ures, like  shutting  down  industries,  that 
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Ruby  throats 
are  incredibly  tough. 
And  they  may 

disappear 
in  our  lifetime. 


lung  (and  a  little  more)  belongs  to  Latin 
America.  Fully  57  per  cent  of  the  world's 
remaining  tropical  forests  grow  in  the 
neotropics.  the  tropics  of  the  New  World. 
And  those  forests  are  disappearing  faster 
than  the  forests  on  any  other  continent  -  at 
a  rate  of  1 .3  per  cent  per  year  according  to 
the  World  Resources  Institute  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  -  leading  to  climate  change,  ex- 
tinction of  species,  horrendous  erosion  and 


would  make  an  impact."  Saunders  notes 
that  Mexico  did  shutdown  the  Peine  \  oil 
refinery  in  Mexico  City  last  March,  but 
also  notes  that  pollution  levels  in  the  city 
were  astronomical  and  that  the  closure 
was  timed  to  make  good  environmental 
press  in  the  U.S. 

Problems  at  Home 

Our  own  environmental  standards  may 
be  at  risk  in  a  free  trade  deal  with  Mexico. 

"Implementing  sound  resource  and  en- 
vironment management  in  Canada  will 
be  impossible  if  Canadian  industries 
know  that  they  are  under  much  tighter 
constraints  than  theircompetition  within 
a  free  trade  agreement."  comments  Dixon 
Thompson,  a  professor  with  the  Faculty 
of  Environmental  Design  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary  who  also  participated  in 
the  Canada-U.S. -Mexico  Conference. 
The  solution,  according  to  Thompson,  is 
to  ensure  default  to  the  "highest  com- 
mon denominator"  of  environmental 
regulation  in  the  trade  agreement. 

Janine  Ferretti.  executive  director  of 
Pollution  Probe  in  Toronto,  agrees.  In  a 
June  1991  report,  she  calls  for  "the  pre- 
vention of  pollution  havens  through  the 
adoption  of  the  most  stringent  require- 
ments of  any  country  signing  the  agree- 
ment." 

Ferretti  also  points  to  the  risk  that 
Canadian  environmental  protection  law  s 
could  be  challenged  as  non-tariff  trade 
barriers  under  a  free  trade  agreement, 
unless  specific  safeguards  are  written  in. 
"There  are  many  examples  of  trade  agree- 
ments, including  the  Canada-U.S.  Free 


the  disappearance  of  many  of  our  birds. 

"Our"  birds?  "Most  people  think  of  our 
birds  as  North  American  birds  that  fly  south 
to  escape  our  winters,  but  it's  much  more 
reasonable  to  think  of  them  as  tropical  birds 
that  fly  north  to  take  advantage  of  our 
summers,"  says  Acorn.  Most  of  the  ruby- 
throated  hummingbird's  relatives  (family 
Trochilidae)  never  leave  the  tropics.  Of  the 
more  than  300  species  of  hummingbirds  in 
the  Americas,  only  three  ever  make  it  to 
Alberta  and  fewer  than  20  breed  anywhere 
in  North  America.  So  when  ruby  throats 
migrate  in  the  fall,  they  are  going  home. 
Canadian  flycatchers,  vireos,  tanagers, 
swifts,  warblers,  thrushes  and  many  other 
familiar  birds  are  all  confirmed  tropical 
residents. 

During  the  1980s,  scientists  debated  two 
questions:  are  neotropical  migrants  -  both 
songbirds  and  others,  such  as  turkey  vul- 


Trade  Agreement,  being  used  to  circum- 
vent national,  provincial  and  local  envi- 
ronmental standards."  She  says  the  first 
dispute  under  the  Canada-U.S.  free  trade 
agreement  was  over  regulations  in  the 
Canada  Fisheries  Act  designed  to  con- 
serve herring  and  salmon  stocks  on  the 
west  coast.  The  dispute  panel  struck 
down  the  regulations  because  they  re- 
stricted trade,  even  though  it  recognized 
that  their  intent  was  conservation. 

Mexico  is  now  challenging  the  U.S. 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  the  international  trade  code  de- 
signed to  keep  trade  as  barrier-free  as 
possible.  The  Act  bans  the  import  of 
tuna  caught  in  ways  that  are  not  dolphin- 
friendly.  Ferretti  comments:  "While 
Mexico  admits  that  its  tuna  fishing  fleets 
kill  thousands  of  dolphins,  they  are  seek- 
ing to  overturn  the  Act  as  an  environ- 
mental 'trade  barrier  ." 

Risk  and  Opportunity 

Ferretti  is  concerned  that  the  environ- 
ment will  be  sidelined  in  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  negotiate  an 
environment  agreement  separate  from 
the  trade  deal.  "A  separate  treaty  or 
agreement  on  the  environment  will  do 
nothing  to  prevent  environmental  prob- 
lems that  may  be  created  or  exacerbated 
by  an  agreement,"  she  says  in  the  Probe 
report.  "Furthermore,  a  separate  agree- 
ment without  the  sanction  of  trade  retali- 
ation will  let  the  polluters  off  the  hook." 

Saunders  says  a  side  agreement  is 
likely.  The  key  is  to  make  the  trade 


John  Acorn 


agreement  contingent  on  meeting  the 
environmental  principles  negotiated  in 
the  side  agreement.  "One  of  the  benefits 
of  a  free  trade  agreement  might  be  that 
we  can  insist  on  higher  environmental 
standards  in  Mexico.  The  risk  of  a  side 
agreement  is  that  the  link  will  not  be 
clear  and  that  the  lever,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  will  not  be  used.  Under  the  GATT, 
rules  on  environment  aren't  very  clear 
and  certainly  aren't  strong.  The  North 
American  free  trade  agreement  could 
move  ahead  of  the  GATT  on  environ- 
mental protection." 

If  the  North  American  free  trade  agree- 
ment does  move  us  into  a  new  era  of 
trade-environment  sensitivity,  Mexico 
is  going  to  have  to  play  catch-up.  Build- 
ing the  infrastructure  to  deliver  social 
programs  and  enforce  environmental 
standards  w  ill  take  a  lot  of  money  and 
time.  "The  free  trade  agreement  has  to 
recognize  the  difficulties,  the  problems 
of  Mexico,  the  efforts  being  made  to- 
ward better  environmental  management 
here."  says  Ogarrio.  Ferretti  would  like 
to  see  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  Mexico  built  into  the  trade  agreement. 

Thompson  agrees  that  aid  and  techni- 
cal transfer  are  crucial.  "I'm  confident 
that  Mexico  is  moving  toward  improv- 
ing environmental  standards.  It  will  take 
time,  but  look  at  the  time  it's  taken  in 
Canada  because  industry  says  environ- 
mental protection  will  throw  everybody 
out  of  work." 

Lynn  Zwicky 
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Western  tanagers  are  also  vulnerable 
to  loss  of  their  tropical  winter  habitat. 


tures  and  broad-winged  hawks  -  declining, 
and  if  so,  why? 

A  regular  census  of  hundreds  of  species, 
some  of  which  do  their  best  to  avoid  people, 
is  practically  impossible,  so  it  has  been  hard 
to  answer  the  first  question.  Even  where 
good  census  data  have  been  collected,  popu- 
lation cycles  and  natural  fluctuations  in 
population  have  to  be  sorted  from  actual 
declines. 

American  studies  drawing  on  data  col- 
lected through  the  annual  North  American 
Breeding  Bird  Survey  have  shown  that 
populations  of  many  migratory  songbirds 
in  the  United  States  began  falling  after 
1978.  Species  wintering  in  Latin  American 
forests  (as  opposed  to  scrub)  have  been  the 
worst  hit.  Wildlife  researcher  Chandler 


Robbins  and  his  co-authors  pointed  in  1 989 
to  this  correlation  as  "the  strongest  evi- 
dence to  date  that  tropical  deforestation  is 
contributing  to  declines  in  migratory  bird 
populations."  According  to  Robbins.  some 
neotropical  migrants  seem  headed  for  ex- 
tinction. From  1978  to  1987,  for  example 
counts  of  bay-breasted  warblers  fell  by  1 5.8 
per  cent  per  year,  after  having  climbed  by 
1 0.2  per  cent  per  year  during  the  preceding 
12  years.  Tony  Diamond  says  the  same  is 
likely  to  be  true  for  Canada's  migrants. 

The  second  question  -  why?  -  has  also 
posed  problems.  Scientists  have  to  consider 
all  the  stresses  birds  face  in  both  their  sum- 
mer and  winter  habitats  and  along  their 
migration  routes  before  they  can  say  with 
certainty  why  populations  are  falling.  After 


Debt-for-Nature 
Swaps 


I  n  the  movies,  just  before  the  hero 

I  gets  tossed  out  of  the  bar  with  his 

I  gambling  debts  unpaid,  a  stranger 
I  calms  everyone  down  and  pays  the 
tab  out  of  his  own  pocket.  "Thank  you 
kindly,"  says  the  leading  man.  "I'll  just 
be  on  my  way." 

"Not  so  fast,"  says  the  stranger. 
"There's  something  you  can  do  for  me." 

In  1984,  the  kindly  stranger  was 
Thomas  E.  Lovejoy  of  the  World  Wild- 
life Fund,  who  proposed  that  environ- 
mental non-government  organizations 
(NGOs)  buy  some  Third  World  debt 
from  lending  institutions  and  then  offer 
to  tear  up  the  loans  in  return  for  in- 
creased commitments  from  the  debtor 
countries  to  environmental  protection. 

The  idea  was  first  applied  in  1987, 
when  Conservation  International  and 
Bolivia  negotiated  the  first  debt-for-na- 
ture  swap.  Conservation  International 
bought  a  Bolivian  debt  with  a  face  value 
of  US  $650,000  for  US  $100,000,  and 
then  forgave  the  debt  in  return  for  a  new 
$250,000  commitment  to  environmen- 
tal protection  from  Bolivia. 

Since  then,  15  other  swaps  with  Ecua- 
dor, Costa  Rica,  the  Philippines,  Mada- 
gascar, Zambia,  Poland  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic  have  retired  external  debts 
with  a  total  face  value  of  almost  US  $  100 
million.  As  their  part  of  the  deals,  the 
debtor  countries  involved  made  new 


commitments  to  conservation  equal  to 
US  $60  million.  To  make  all  this  happen, 
the  kindly  strangers  -  the  donors  -  shelled 
out  less  than  US  $17  million. 

How  it  Works 

That  sounds  like  hocus-pocus,  but  when 
you  understand  how  everyone  involved 
wins,  it  makes  a  lot  more  sense.  First,  the 
lending  banks  decided  that  some  of  their 
loans  to  developing  countries  are 
uncollectible,  or  bad  debts,  so  they  have 
offered  the  loans  on  the  secondary  mar- 
ket for  something  like  15  to  50  cents  on 
the  dollar.  In  the  case  of  the  first  swap, 
the  lender  was  willing  to  take  $100,000 
for  a  $650,000  loan  rather  than  risking 
getting  nothing  at  all,  since  Bolivia  had 
declared  a  moratorium  on  debt  repay- 
ment. When  the  lending  institutions  re- 
ceive $  1 7  million  cash  for  $  1 00  million 
that  they  thought  was  uncollectible,  they 
probably  count  themselves  lucky. 

Next,  the  debtor  countries.  Bolivia  is 
not  alone  in  making  very  restricted  pay- 
ments on  its  external  debt.  Why  do  coun- 
tries take  on  conservation  commitments 
costing  real  money  when  they  are  not 
paying  the  debt  now?  First,  the  swap  lets 
them  reduce  the  debt  and  so  increase 
their  chances  for  future  credit.  Second, 
the  swap  lets  the  debtor  spend  local 
currency  on  conservation  programs 
rather  than  hard  currency  on  debt 
repayment.  This  alone  is  an  enormous 
advantage  to  most  developing  coun- 
tries. In  1 987,  for  example,  Mexico  was 
spending  30  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  its  exports  on  debt  service,  money 
that  could  have  gone  toward  essential 
imports.  Third,  and  most  importantly, 
it  lets  the  debtor  nation  take  environ- 
mental initiatives  without  borrowing 


more  hard  currency. 

But  if  they  did  not  have  the  money  to 
repay  the  debt,  where  did  they  come  up 
with  $60  million?  In  most  cases,  it  came 
through  a  bond  issue,  the  proceeds  of 
which  went  to  domestic  NGOs  responsi- 
ble for  implementing  the  new  conserva- 
tion programs. 

Finally,  the  donors.  These  have  in- 
cluded big  NGOs  from  the  developed 
world  such  as  the  World  Wildlife  Fund, 
the  Nature  Conservancy  and  Conserva- 
tion International;  conservation  agen- 
cies in  the  developing  world,  such  as  the 
National  Parks  Foundation  of  Costa 
Rica  and  the  Monteverde  Conservation 
League;  and  two  national  governments 
(Sweden  and  the  Netherlands).  They 
are  $17  million  out-of-pocket,  but,  in 
financial  terms,  they  leveraged  a 
further  $43  million  toward  their  goals. 
Everyone  wins. 

Complications: 
Sovereignty  and  Inflation 

In  his  December  1990  article  in  Envi- 
ronment, Alan  Patterson,  an  environ- 
mental planner  and  policy  analyst,  writes 
that  when  the  Bolivian  public  was  told  in 
the  press  that  the  first  swap  was  a  threat 
to  the  country's  sovereignty,  "imple- 
mentation was  prolonged  unnecessarily 
for  more  than  a  year  until  the  misinfor- 
mation could  be  dispelled."  Patterson 
notes  that  debt-for-nature  swaps  are  vul- 
nerable to  the  charge  of  being  foreign- 
run  because  they  are  funded  and  negoti- 
ated by  foreign  organizations. 

Brazil  announced  in  June  that  it  was 
interested  in  debt  swapping  to  help  with 
conservation  in  the  Amazon.  The  devel- 
opment excites  Steven  Price,  vice-presi- 
dent for  conservation  with  World  Wild- 
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all,  changes  are  occurring  across  both  North 
and  South  America.  Woodlots  are  being 
cut;  roads,  agricultural  lands,  forestry  and 
suburban  development  are  fragmenting 
what  used  to  be  large  continuous  forests; 


scrub  is  being  ploughed  under:  wetlands  are 
being  drained;  and  skyscrapers  and  power 
lines  stop  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
migrating  birds  dead  in  their  tracks  every 
year. 

In  Alberta,  for  example,  we  know  very 
little  about  how  changing  conditions  affect 
neotropical  migrants.  Dave  Moyles.  regional 
wildlife  biologist  for  Alberta  Fish  and  Wild- 
life in  the  Peace  River  region,  says,  "We 
have  diddly  for  baseline  information  for 
songbirds.  We  have  whatever  comes  out  of 
the  Alberta  Bird  Atlas,  but  not  a  whole  lot 
more." 

Robbins  concludes  that  human  activities 
in  both  summer  and  w  inter  habitats  have 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  migratory  birds, 
but  the  strongest  correlations  are  with 


Territorial  species 
tend  to  come  back 
to  the  same  area 

every  year, 
so  they  have  no 
place  to  go  if  the 
area  has  been  cleared. 


life  Fund  Canada:  "Until  now,  Brazil 
has  dismissed  the  idea  out  of  hand  be- 
cause of  sovereignty  concerns."  With 
Brazil  now  interested  in  swaps,  sover- 
eignty seems  to  be  declining  as  an  issue. 

Debt-for-nature  swaps  also  carry  a 
built-in  potential  for  inflation.  When 
central  banks  in  debtor  nations  issue 
bonds  as  part  of  a  swap  -  or  when  debtor 
countries  make  policy  changes  that  re- 
quire increasing  the  money  they  spend 
on  the  environment  -  they  may  be 
tempted  or  forced  to  increase  the  money 
supply  to  pay  the  resulting  bills.  Brazil 
recognized  this  problem  in  June  when  it 
announced  it  would  limit  debt  retire- 
ment to  US  $  1 00  mi  llion  per  year  to  keep 
the  lid  from  blowing  off  its  350  per  cent 
yearly  inflation  rate. 

David  and  Goliath 

Debt-for-nature  swaps  have  really  only 
caught  on  among  conservation  groups. 
Conservation  groups  have  limited  funds, 
their  focus  is  wilderness  protection,  and 
they  work  exclusively  in  the  non-profit 
sector.  Debt-for-nature  could  be  the 
model  for  much  bigger  things,  accord- 
ing to  Alan  Patterson.  "I  would  like  to 
see  some  debt  swaps  with  private  sector 
involvement  and  more  attention  to  sus- 
tainable development  outside  protected 
areas.  This  would  open  up  more  re- 
sources and  a  much  bigger  sphere  of 
development  activity  attuned  to  sustain- 
able development." 

"Debt-for-nature  swaps  are  not  going 
to  solve  the  debt  problems  of  developing 
countries  and  nobody  pretends  that  they 
will,"  says  Steven  Price.  Costa  Rica  alone 
accounts  for  about  $80  million  of  the 
$100  million  in  debt  so  far  retired.  But 
Costa  Rica's  long-term  public  debt  to- 


talled $3.6  billion  in  1987,  so  $80  mil- 
lion represents  only  a  little  over  two  per 
cent  of  their  total  problem. 

David  Glover,  associate  director  for 
economic  policy  with  the  International 
Development  Research  Centre  in  Ot- 
tawa, says  the  big  money  for  debt  relief 
has  to  come  from  the  lending  banks. 
Glover  says  that  changing  the  developed 
world's  rules  around  debt  writeoff  by 
banks  could  free  up  a  lot  more  money  for 
environmental  and  social  programs  in 
the  developing  world.  For  example,  Ca- 
nadian banks  get  a  tax  break  when  they 
set  aside  money  as  insurance  against  the 
loss  of  loans  to  developing  countries. 
"They  don't  have  to  write  off  the  debt  to 
get  the  tax  relief  -  they  get  the  tax  relief 
w  hen  they  set  the  money  aside.  So  the 
taxpayer  has  already  paid  the  price,  but 
the  developing  country  doesn't  get  the 
benefit."  He  notes  that  some  countries 
in  Europe  have  already  moved  to  change 
similar  tax  laws.  If  tax  laws  offered  an 
incentive  to  actually  write  off  the  loans 
in  debt-for-nature  swaps,  the  totals  in- 
volved could  mushroom,  and  the  lenders 
could  reap  public  relations  benefits  in 
the  process. 

Stephen  Wallace,  deputy  Canadian 
development  program  director  for  CIDA 
in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  agrees  that  the 
private  sector  should  get  involved.  "In 
Costa  Rica,  the  profit  sector  doesn't 
have  the  level  of  participation  in  debt- 
for-nature  swaps  that  it  should.  Most 
of  what  the  private  sector  does  has  a 
direct  impact  on  the  environment  -  it's 
a  big  part  of  the  problem  and  has  to  be 
part  of  the  solution.  There's  an  awful  lot 
of  energy  in  the  private  sector  that  can 
be  harnessed  for  sustainable  develop- 
ment. It  has  the  technical  capability  and 


the  resources.  The  potential  for  impact 
is  quite  high." 

A  Journey  of  a  Thousand  Miles 

Banks  are  becoming  directly  involved  in 
conservation.  In  October  1990,  with  the 
negotiating  assistance  of  World  Wild- 
life Fund  Canada,  the  Royal  Bank  do- 
nated Cdn  $88 1 ,000  in  "blocked  funds" 
-  Guyanese  law  would  not  allow  them  to 
leave  the  country  although  the  bank  was 
closing  out  its  operations  there  -  to  set  up 
the  Centre  for  the  Conservation  of  Bio- 
logical Diversity  in  Guyana.  In  June  of 
this  year.  BankAmerica  announced  that 
it  would  forgive  up  to  US  $6  million  in 
Latin  American  debt  in  exchange  for 
conservation  programs,  again  with  the 
involvement  of  NGOs.  This  is  not  big 
money,  but  it  is  a  big  precedent. 

Though  modest,  the  impact  of  debt- 
for-nature  swaps  has  been  significant. 
"Environmental  programming  in  devel- 
oping countries  is  very  vulnerable  to 
budget  and  personnel  disruptions,"  says 
Stephen  Wallace.  "Debt-for-nature 
swaps  have  been  quite  important  in  Costa 
Rica  because  they  have  allowed  a  secure 
stream  of  funds  for  conservation  efforts." 
The  partnerships  fostered  between  local 
governments  and  the  NGO  community 
have  also  been  important,  Wallace  says. 
"I've  seen  improvements  in  co-ordina- 
tion and  knowledge  of  conservation  as  a 
result  of  debt-for-nature  swaps.  It's  gen- 
erated technologies  for  buffer-zone  man- 
agement around  reserves  and  developed 
local  conservation  institutions.  The 
numberof  environmental  NGOs  in  Costa 
Rica  is  in  the  hundreds  -  five  years  ago, 
you  could  count  them  on  one  hand." 

Lynn  Zwicky  and  Glenn  Rollans 
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changes  in  neotropical  forests.  Dr.  Mario 
Ramos,  senior  program  officer  with  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund,  agrees,  saying.  "In 
general,  the  worst  effect  is  in  the  wintering 
grounds." 

No  one  claims  scientific  certainty,  but  we 
are  edging  toward  answers  to  both  ques- 
tions. Populations  of  birds  that  winter  in 
Latin  America  are  falling.  Neotropical  de- 
forestation is  the  primary  reason. 

When  Latin  American  forests  are  cut, 
bird  habitat  disappears.  When  habitat  dis- 
appears, so  do  birds.  Says  Diamond:  "It's 
hard  to  say  that  losing  x  percentage  of 
habitat  leads  to  losingx  percentage  of  birds, 
but  loss  of  trees  leads  to  loss  of  birds." 

Ramos  describes  how  neotropical  mi- 
grants experience  habitat  loss.  "Territorial 
species  tend  to  come  back  to  the  same  area 
every  year,  so  they  have  no  place  to  go  if  the 
area  has  been  cleared.  Every  place  they  go, 
there's  already  another  bird  there.  They  go 
one  place,  they  get  kicked  out.  They  go 
another  place,  they  get  kicked  out.  They  get 


Solve  poverty 
the  right  way,  the 
sustainable  way,  and  you 
also  solve  neotropical 
deforestation. 


weaker,  they  don't  eat  well  -  and  they're 
more  subject  to  predation.  A  bird  without 
territory  will  tend  to  die  quickly.  By  quickly . 
I  mean  about  one  week."  The  same  general 
scenario  faces  a  resident  bird  when  its  piece 
of  the  forest  is  cleared. 

Onion  Skin 

The  threat  to  neotropical  migrants  is  a 
multilayered  one.  Why  might  we  lose  the 
rubv-throated  humminsbird?  Because  Latin 


American  forests  are  disappearing.  But  why 
are  Latin  American  forests  disappearing? 

In  Asia,  commercial  logging  and  fuel- 
wood  collection  are  at  the  root  of  rain 
forest  depletion.  In  Central  America,  says 
Mario  Ramos,  the  culprits  are  agricul- 
ture, land  speculation  and  cattle  ranch- 
ing. But  the  real  cause  is  poverty.  Per- 
sonal poverty  and  national  poverty. 

Slash  and  Burn 

"Poverty,"  says  Roper,  "forces  people  to 
migrate  within  countries  to  find  unoccu- 
pied land  and  practise  shifting  cultivation." 
Subsistence  fanners,  some  of  them  refu- 
gees from  desperately  poor  and  crowded 
urban  barrios,  move  into  the  forests.  There, 
slashing  and  burning  prime  centuries-old 
bird  habitat  can  give  them  two  or  three 
years  of  fertile  farming  before  heavy  tropi- 
cal rains  leach  nutrients  out  of  the  thin 


When  Latin  American  forests 
are  cut,  bird  habitat  disappears. 
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forest  soil,  leaving  it  useless  for  crops  or 
trees.  Government  policy  often  encourages 
the  pattern,  by  allowing  the  most  fertile 
lands  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy 
landowners,  forcing  the  rest  of  the  people  to 
scratch  a  living  out  of  the  forest. 

Real  Kstate 

In  many  countries  of  Latin  America,  people 
learn  to  expect  and  plan  for  four-digit  infla- 
tion. In  1989.  reports  the  World  Resources 
Institute,  inflation  rose  to  over  3,400  per 
cent  in  Nicaragua,  hit  3,700  per  cent  in 
Argentina  and  approached  3,000  per  cent  in 
Peru.  Ecuador  was  comparatively  well  off 
at  60  per  cent.  In  that  kind  of  economy,  the 
importance  of  land  as  a  repository  of  real 
value  skyrockets.  "Land  tends  to  hang  onto 
its  value  well,'*  says  Dr.  David  Glover,  of 
the  International  Development  Research 
Centre  in  Ottaw  a,  '"so  in  a  situation  of  high 
inflation  people  want  to  invest  in  land.  In 
order  to  keep  title  to  the  land  they  have  to 
basically  deforest  it." 

Just  as  a  homesteader  on  the  Canadian 
prairies  had  to  clear  land  and  put  it  under  the 
plough  to  gain  clear  title,  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can investors  have  to  destroy  the  forests  to 
secure  their  investments. 

Fast  Food,  Fast  Money 

During  the  1980s,  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  many  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments created  incentives  for  the  produc- 
tion of  exports  to  earn  foreign  exchange, 
drive  the  economy  and.  not  incidentally, 
pay  the  debt.  For  all  of  these  nations,  na- 
tional debt  was  and  is  an  immense  and 
growing  burden. 

So  more  trees  fell.  Coffee,  cacao  and 
other  cash  crops  replaced  both  tropical  for- 


ests and  temperate  forests  on  mountain 
slopes.  And  cattle  ranching  for  the  export 
market  began  to  consume  huge  tracts  of 
forest.  Harrowsmith  reported  in  1988  that 
as  much  as  one  hectare  of  forest  falls  for 
every  kilogram  of  beef  exported.  After  shift- 
ing cultivation,  says  John  Roper,  "cattle 
ranching  is  the  second  most  important  cause 
of  deforestation." 

"The  whole  problem  of  the  lack  of  other 
alternatives  for  rural  peasants  is  still  there, 
and  as  the  population  increases,  more  and 
more  of  them  are  going  into  forested  areas 
to  cut  down  the  forests  to  eke  out  a  liveli- 
hood. That  hasn't  changed  at  all."  Poverty 
continues  to  destroy  the  winter  ranges  of 
North  American  songbirds. 

Going  to  the  Source 

Reducing  the  huge  disparities  that  separate 
developed  nations  (the  North)  and  develop- 
ing nations  (the  South)  may  be  the  key  to 
saving  ruby-throated  hummingbirds. 

Most  international  experts  now  link  envi- 
ronmental problems  in  the  South  with  the 
North-South  development  gap.  "The  point 
is  that  the  reduction  of  poverty  itself  is  a 
precondition  for  environmentally  sound  de- 
velopment." reads  the  1987  report  of  the 
World  Commission  on  Environment  and 
Development,  the  Brundtland  Commission. 
And  to  reduce  poverty,  says  the  report, 
resources  -  not  just  money,  but  also  tech- 
nology, information  and  access  to  markets 
-  must  flow  from  the  North  to  the  South. 

North  and  South  have  locked  horns  over 
development  issues  now  for  decades.  In 
general,  the  South  has  emphasized  its  need 
tor  the  tools  of  development:  adjustments 
in  world  trading  patterns,  better  access  to 
financial  resources  and  better  access  to  in- 
formation and  technology.  The  North,  in 


general,  has  responded  by  continuing  to 
emphasize  aid  overtrade.  But  now  the  scene 
has  started  to  shift. 

"Environment  has  allowed  for  joining 
hands."  says  Rodolfo  Ogarrio.  "Common 
concerns  will  make  countries  work  together 
to  solve  problems." 

David  Runnalls  of  the  Institute  tor  Re- 
search on  Public  Policy  in  Ottawa  goes 
further.  "One  of  the  problems  is  that  there's 
our  agenda  and  their  agenda..  .The  northern 
agenda  is  not  possible  without  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  South... The  South  can  obvi- 
ously see  some  leverage." 

Dealing  With  the  Issue 

This  is  a  frightening  image.  The  South  is 
holding  an  environmental  time  bomb  that 
could  blow  us  all  up.  The  North  holds 
resources  -  money  and  technology  -  that 
could  enable  the  South  to  escape  a  vicious 
circle  in  which  development  must  precede 
real  environmental  progress,  but  current 
patterns  of  development  are  leading  to  en- 
vironmental catastrophe. 

The  two  sides  may  come  together  through 
a  series  of  horse  trades  in  which  countries  in 
the  North  provide  development  aid  along 
with  better  access  to  financing,  technology 
and  markets  -  on  the  condition  that  south- 
ern nations  attack  their  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Developing  countries  will  object  to  con- 
ditions being  imposed  on  their  domestic 
affairs  from  outside,  says  Runnalls,  "but  on 
the  ground,  they're  living  in  the  real  world. 
They're  ready  to  bargain."  John  Roper  sup- 
ports this  perspective.  Organizations  such 
as  the  World  Bank  can  link  assistance  to 
environmental  policy  changes  in  recipient 
countries,  he  says,  but  so  far  they  do  not.  "If 
we're  concerned  about  sustainable  devel- 
opment, soil  erosion,  regional  climate 

Cash  crops  and  cattle 
ranching  are  replacing  more  forest 
cover  each  gear  in  the  tropics. 
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change  and  all  these  other  things,  it  has  to  be 
linked...." 

Ogarrio  foresees  a  less  aggressive  pat- 
tern. "I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to  think 
of  the  environment  as  a  negotiating  weapon 
or  as  a  lever...  After  all,  it  is  in  our  own  best 
interest  (in  the  South)  to  solve  environmen- 
tal problems." 

He  does  not  rule  out  the  suggestion  that 
developing  countries  will  accept  conditional 
assistance,  and  that  those  conditions  will 
help  speed  environmental  improvements. 

Certainly,  many  developing  nations  do 
resent  environmental  demands  from  devel- 
oped countries  whose  own  environmental 
houses  are  not  perfectly  in  order,  but  no  one 
-  North  or  South  -  now  lets  that  sensitivity 
stalemate  the  discussion,  "it's  not  a  matter 
of  dealing  with  these  things  one  at  a  time," 
says  David  Glover. 

For  that  reason,  Runnalls,  Ogarrio  and 
about  30  others  from  throughout  the  Ameri- 
cas now  meet  in  the  New  World  Dialogue, 
a  roundtable  on  environment  and  develop- 
ment in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  convened 
by  the  World  Resources  Institute.  Members 
call  for  international  initiatives  to  promote 
"prosperity,  environmental  quality  and  so- 
cial justice." 

The  dialogue  is  a  sign  of  changing  times. 
North  and  South  are  sitting  down  together 


According  to  Tony  Diamond's  calculations, 
by  the  year  2000  present  rates  of  defor- 
estation will  destroy  habitat  at  the  rates 
represented  at  right. 

Even  if  available  winter  habitat  is  not  now 
limiting  the  numbers  of  these  birds,  the 
inevitable  conclusion  is  that  destruction  on 
this  scale  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  bird 
populations. 


to  discuss  population,  deprivation  and  hun- 
ger (the  issues  of  development  in  most 
northerners"  minds),  education,  informa- 
tion, technologies,  trade  and  financing  (the 
leading  issues  in  the  traditional  agenda  of 
the  South),  and  forestry,  energy  and  pollu- 
tion (the  new  environmental  agenda  of  both 
South  and  North).  And  everyone  at  the  table 
accepts  that  all  of  these  issues  are  inextrica- 
bly linked. 

This  approach  holds  the  potential  of  sur- 
vival for  the  ruby-throated  hummingbird 
(and  the  rest  of  us).  Solve  poverty  the  right 
way.  the  sustainable  way,  and  you  also 
solve  neotropical  deforestation. 

Silent  Spring? 

Not  all  neotropical  migrants  live  in  forests. 
Some  aren't  territorial.  Some  are  adaptable 
birds  that  thrive  on  disruption  and  change. 
But  they  all  have  to  live  somewhere,  and 
they  all  have  to  eat.  Tony  Diamond  does  not 
claim  to  know  exactly  which  neotropical 
migrants  will  be  affected,  how  quickly  they 
will  be  affected  or  exactly  how  great  their 
declines  will  be,  but  he  has  no  doubt  about 
the  direction  of  the  trend.  "All  evidence 
points  to  the  likelihood  of  a  serious  problem 
now  or  in  the  future,"  he  says. 

So  even  if  the  ruby  throats  do  not  disap- 
pear, other  species  probably  will.  Maybe 


the  western  tanager.  "If  you're  not  a  really 
watchful  birdwatcher,  you'd  probably  never 
see  a  western  tanager,"  says  John  Acorn. 
"'They  sound  like  a  robin,  or  a  robin  with  a 
cough,  and  they  stay  high  up  in  the  forest. 
So  if  they  never  came  back,  if  instead  we 
had  another  pair  of  robins,  99.9  per  cent  of 
people  would  never  notice  they're  gone. 
There  would  be  just  as  many  birds,  and  the 
woods  would  be  just  as  noisy." 

But  maybe  the  purple  martin  and  its  fa- 
mous appetite  for  mosquitoes  would  be  the 
next  to  go.  Or  some  of  the  others  that  devour 
hordes  of  insects  or  rodents  or  pollinate 
plants.  Or  if  not  whole  species,  maybe  just 
the  two  brown  birds  that  have  been  coming 
back  to  your  backyard  feeder  for  the  last 
couple  of  years. 

"Use  songbirds  as  an  indicator  of 
the  health  of  a  forest  ecosystem,"  say  s 
Diamond.  We  should  watch  neotropical 
migrants  the  way  miners  watched  their 
canaries. 

Glenn  Rollans  is  an  Edmonton 
writer  and  publishing  seruices 
consultant,  with  extensive  experience 
as  a  volunteer  in  international  education 
organizations. 


Habitat  Destroyed  by  2000 
59%  83%  40%  52%  58% 
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WINDMILLS  AND  WATER  PIPES 


Albertans  in 
the  Developing  World 


Eric  Jensen's  involvement  in  small- 
scale  solar  and  wind  energy  projects 
in  the  Caribbean  began  with  a  simple 
observation  nine  years  ago  while  he 
was  on  holiday  in  Barbados. 

"We  saw  these  windmills  sitting  around 
not  working."  recalls  the  Olds.  Alberta  ag- 
ricultural engineer.  "And  when  we  asked 
'How  come  you  don't  fix  them?',  they  said 
'The  guy  who  knew  how  to  fix  them  died."' 
No  one  else  had  been  trained. 

By  1984  Jensen  was  back  in  Barbados 
with  funding  from  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency  (CIDA)  tocon- 
duct  a  seven-day  repair  workshop  for  22 
islanders,  three  of  whom  went  on  to  repair 
many  windmills. 

"These  islands  are  perfect  for  this  type  of 
power  development  (renewable  energ\  I," 
says  Jensen.  "There  is  no  reason  why  they 
shouldn't  become  totally  self-sufficient  in 
energy ,  both  for  pumping  for  where  it  makes 
sense,  but  also  for  electrical  generation. 
They  have  enough  sun  and  wind  to  do  it 
very  easily." 

During  the  1980s  Jensen's  company, 
Canadian  Agtechnology  Partners,  turned 
its  attention  to  simple  solar  energy  systems. 
"Literally,  you  set  the  (solar)  panel  on  a 
post,  throw  the  pump  down  a  well  and  plug 
it  in.  just  like  an  extension  cord,"  says 
Jensen.  Solar  panels  cost  about  $500  each 
but  they  rarely  break  and  require  little  main- 
tenance. ("The  only  moving  parts  are  the 
electrons,"  he  says.)  By  developing  effi- 
cient pumps  the  company  has  almost  halved 
the  number  of  panels  required.  For  $2,500. 
for  example,  a  rancher  can  buy  a  system  that 
pumps  water  for  100  cattle. 

Jensen  concedes  that  solar  panels  seem 
more  high  tech  than  windmills  that  have 
been  around  for  hundreds  of  years.  "Solar  is 
high  tech  in  the  fact  that  it  looks  mysterious 
because  the  sun  shines  on  this  thing  and 
makes  electricity,"  he  says.  "But  the  wind- 
mill is  a  much  more  complex  thing  to  keep 
running  than  the  solar  pump.. .windmills 
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are  low  tech  as  long  as  you 
have  a  guy  there  to  keep  them 
running.  There's  nothing  fancy 
about  it,  but  you  need  some- 
body who's  handy  with  tools 
who  can  replace  leathers  and 
seals  inside  the  pumps,  fix  the 
rods  w  hen  they  break,  knows 
what  to  do  when  the  spring 
comes  off  the  top  and  this  sort 
of  stuff...." 

To  date  Jensen  has  completed 
two  solar-powered  pumping 
projects  in  the  Caribbean  is- 
lands, one  on  a  wildlife  reserve 
in  Barbados  and  the  other  for 
irrigation  on  St.  Lucia.  He  has 
identified  potential  projects  on 
1 6  other  islands  and  is  market- 
ing the  pumps  to  developed 
countries  as  well. 

"There  is  really  one  key  ele- 
ment that  has  to  happen  if  you 
are  ever  going  to  have  any  suc- 
cess in  introducing  stuff  like 


"There's  all  sorts 
of  stuff  sitting  in 
cartons  and  shipping 
crates  all  over  the  world 
waiting  for  the  white 
guy  to  come  and 
finish  the  job. " 


that,"  says  Jensen.  "You  can't 
just  take  the  hardware  down  - 
you've  got  to  have  a  local  guy 
who  feels  responsible  for  it  and 
who  you  work  with  and  train . . . 
There's  all  sorts  of  stuff  sitting 
in  cartons  and  shipping  crates 
all  over  the  world  waiting  for 
the  white  guy  to  come  and  fin- 
ish the  job." 

For  Jensen,  doing  business  is 
a  combination  of  learning  from 
the  people  and  introducing  ap- 
propriate higher-tech  elements. 
He  says  that  it  takes  about  five 
times  longer  to  complete  a 
project.  He  has  made  little 
changes,  like  replacing  steel 
mountings  with  aluminum  ones 
that  don 't  rust  in  the  sea  air.  This 
has  reduced  shipping  costs.  "Any 
projects  we  do  beyond  a  certain 


Canadian  Agrotechnology  Partners  head  Eric  Jensen  prizes  this  photo 
because  he  says  it  illustrates  an  important  principle  of  success  in  working  in 
the  Third  World  -  listening.  Senior  technologist  Blair  Wright  is  getting  valuable 
information  about  local  conditions  from  farmer  Cedric  Gamble  (left). 


si/e  I've  vowed  that  we'll  find  somebody 
there  who  will  assume  responsibility  for  the 
project  and  we'll  give  him  a  fax 
machine. ..We  need  to  establish  some  links 
that  carry  on  after  you  come  back  home." 

"It  really  bothers  them  to  throw  stuff 
away,"  he  adds.  "That's  why  we  are  trying 
to  make  our  pumps  serviceable  as  much  as 
possible,  even  if  it  doesn't  make  sense 
here. ..We're  just  starting  to  work  in  Africa 


ill 


and  Asia,  and  the  recycling  idea  is  very 
much  built  into  their  psyche." 

Zimbabwe,  one  of  Africa's  rapidly  devel- 
oping countries,  is  assembling  their  own 
solar  panels,  says  Jensen.  "We're  talking  to 
them  about  possibly  setting  up  a  pump 
assembly  plant,  to  build  the  infrastructure 
so  that  you  just  work  w  ith  them  to  transfer 
the  technology  over  there,"  he  says.  "Then 
it  becomes  self-sustaining,  and  you  create 
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lots  of  local  employment  and  just 
sell  them  the  parts  that  they  can 't 
get  or  build  locally.  We  see  do- 
ing that  in  a  lot  of  developing 
countries. 

"That  is  when  you've  finally 
really  made  an  inroad  into  mak- 
ing it  part  of  the  choices  they 
have  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  in 
picking  their  power  sources, 
rather  than  depending  on  the  aid 
organizations  to  pay  for  it  each 
time." 

Jensen  has  no  illusions  about 
large-scale  conversion  to  renew- 
able energy  in  the  developing 
world,  saying  that  it  is  more  likely 
to  happen  gradually,  "...because 
the  mentality  of  the  aid  agencies 
and  the  recipient  countries  is  thai 
they  want  the  big  projects,  the 
big  power  grid,"  he  says.  They 
get  more  excited  about  a  $20-  or 
a  $50-million  hydro  dam  or  z 
power  generation  project,  any  if 
.source  of  conventional  energy.  ^ 
They  say  "That's  what  you  guys  £ 


aging  the 
Global  Common 


The  major  obstacles  to  addressing  glo- 
bal environmental  issues  are  eco- 
nomic," says  Peter  Padbury.  envi- 
ronment and  development  program 
lector  for  the  Canadian  Councilfor  Inter- 
nal Cooperation  (CCIC).  "By  andlarge 
envn.onn1ennsan,ssueun,rSouU;uev^ 

oping  countries),"  says  Padbury  It  just  so 
happens  tha,  survival  inmany  of  the  poorest 

counties  comes  just  a  bit  before  envuon- 

mWhereas  the  North  (developed  nations) 
will  present  2 1  environmental  issues  for  dis- 
cussion (including  ^Myh^^Z 

estation,  biodiversity)  at  the  1992  Umted 
Nations  Conference  on  Envrronment  and 
Development  in  Brazil,  the  Sou*  wdl  bnng 
^development  ones.saysPadb ury  These 
are  financial  transfer,  technology  transfer 
andnewinstitutionalarrangementstoachieve 
these  and  manage  the  "global  common. 
The  South  demands  that  the  North  pay  for 

,he  environmental  changes  as  well  as  make 
the  needed  technologies  available  at  non- 
commercial rates,  he  says. 

Ed  Barry,  retired  TransAlta  Utilities  Cor- 
poration vice-president  of  environment  and 


research.believesthatindustrycanand.  m 
toplayagreaterroleincleaiungupthe  global 

rvir  nment.  but  has  not  been  given  oppoP 
unities  to  do  so.  in  most  parts  o,  the  wo  Id 
and  in  Canada,  governments  have  «ken  a 
-command  and  control"  approach,  he  sa  . 
-We're  told  what  targets  to  meet  and  virtu- 
ally told  with  what  technology  we  are  to  mee 
hem  This  freezes  technology  development 

S£  there  is  no  incentive  for  industry  to  do 

more  than  that."  „ 
-Flexibility  and  incentives  are  necessary, 

saysBarry.-Ifwepursuehigh-costsolutions 
here  in  Canada,  then  there  is  no  incentive  for 
^To  go  any  place  cKc  and  .Pend  money  > 
cleanup  the  environment,  he  says  Bu  tit 
we  pursue  low-cost  solutions  here  . ,ke  e  t, 
ciencv  of  utilization  and  conservation,  then 
w can  save  our  dollars  for  the  Third  Wcdd 
countries...  You  ask  why  don't  we  have  the 

^  of  al!  worlds  and  have  it  (both)here  and 

there  It's  not  affordable." 

Barry  says  that  spending  one  million  dol- 
lars hc,e  on  coal-fired  operations  that  are 
aheadyefficientCandcontributeonlytwoper 
cent  of  global  CO,  emissions)  will  result  >n 
relatively  littleenvironmentalimprovemem 

whereas  the  same  mone>  spent in China 
(which  contributesllpercenOwillbuyalo 
of  environmental  improvement,  "a  b.gger 
bane  for  your  environmental  buck. 

To  slow  global  warming.  Barry  would 
combinetransferringestablishedtechnology 
with  other  mechanisms  such  as  emission 


permit  trading."  that  would  alloca  e  to  each 

.ndustry  a  certain  global  emission  level.  De - 
dlghowmistargetcanbeachieved  would 

be  the  responsibility  of  companies  around 
,hewor,d.Company"A"mighthavetospend 
S10.0()0pertonnetoreduceitsem.s,,onsby 
a  certain  amount,  while  company  B  couW 
achieve  the  same  reduction  by  spending  only 
$3,000  per  tonne.  Company  "A"  would  pay 
(trade  its  permit  to  emit)  company  B  to 
edu  eon's  behalf.  Thus  reduction  of  tota 

fissions  would  be  achieved,,  the  lowest 
cost  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  local 
emissionsandenvironmental.mpactsrema.n 

acceptable. 

Gary  Webster,  manager  of  environment 
and  health  of  the  Canadian  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation says  that  several  questions  remain  as 
t0  the  allocation  ofpermits,  revenue  Mtt* 
ity  accommodation  of  industrial  grow  th  and 
administranonof  the  system  ("an astronomi- 
cal amount  of  information  ). 

Barry  Webster  and  Padbury  agree  that  the 
international  economic  system  must  recog- 
nize and  account  for  environmental  cost 
Webster  says  that  these  transfer  approaches 
acknowledge  that  business  is  part  ot  the 
global  marketplace.  •'Iftheircompetition  h  s 
an  unfair  advantage  and  doesn  t  have  to  pu 
any  pollution  control  equipment  in.  there 
an  opportunity  for  the  Alberta  firm  to  be  put 

out  of  business." 
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In  these 
Albertans'  stories, 
the  familiar  phrase 
"think  globally,  act 
locally"  rings  loud  and 
clear,  especially  for 
initiatives  that  rely 

on  grassroots, 
community-level 
involvement. 


/ 


When  Calgary's  Reid  Crowther  redesigned  the  water  system  for 
Lagos,  Nigerians  and  Canadians  worked  as  partners  (above  and  opposite). 


have  in  North  America,  so  that's  what  we 
should  have.  We  want  to  be  modern."  Some 
of  them  are  starting  to  realize  that's  kind  of 
dumb  because  they've  got  these  other  natu- 
ral resources  that  are  non-polluting,  that 
they  could  be  the  leaders  in  the  world  in 
trying  to  utilize  them." 

Eric  Jensen's  success  story  is  a  clear 
illustration  that  sustainable  development, 
whether  in  the  Third  World  or  the  devel- 
oped world,  is  achieved  by  being  adaptable, 
compatible  with  social,  environmental  and 
economic  factors  -  and  patient.  Peter 
Padbury,  environment  and  development 
program  director  for  the  Canadian  Council 


for  International  Co-operation  (CCIC)  says 
that  there  is  a  trend  toward  "human  resource 
development"  instead  of  building  or  setting 
up  projects,  depositing  technology  and  leav- 
ing. 

When  Calgary  water  quality  specialist 
Hal  Hamilton  was  working  in  Egypt,  he 
saw  how  this  approach  can  lead  to 
trouble.The  installation  of  expensive,  so- 
phisticated North  American  monitoring  and 
laboratory  equipment  failed  to  improve 
waterquality  management  on  the  Nile  River. 
Water  samples  were  being  so  inconsist- 
ently analysed  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  use  the  information  in  an  effective  way. 


"Unfortunately,  ongoing  support  and  trans- 
fer of  technology  isn't  carried  on,  often  due 
to  lack  of  resources,"  he  says. 

In  other  cases  development  initiatives 
haven't  fit  into  the  lives  of  the  people  they 
were  supposed  to  benefit.  Fenton  MacHardy, 
retired  dean  of  the  University  of  Alberta 
Faculty  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  worked 
for  seven  years  with  the  International  Crop 
Research  Institute  for  the  Semi-Arid  Trop- 
ics (ICRISAT).  He  recalls  that  when  w  est- 
ern research  was  used  to  improve  the  yields 
of  millet  and  sorghum,  traditional  cereal 
crops  in  West  Africa,  geneticists  had  deter- 
mined that  high  yielding  plants  had  a  dwarf 
gene,  which  meant  they  could  support  a  [ 
much  heavier  seed  head. 

"But  the  (West  African)  farmers  were 
just  as  interested  in  the  stalks  to  build  houses  I 
with,  as  they  were  in  the  grain,"  explains) 
MacHardy.  "So  the  notion  of  simply  drop 
ping  in  a  technique  from  somewhere  else,  a  I 
dwarf  gene  into  the  sorghum,  wasn't  the  | 
thing  to  do." 

The  successful  integration  of  modern  tech- 
nology requires  extensive  human  resource  I 
development,  as  two  Albertans  have  dis- 
covered. Although  an  irrigation  project  in  I 
Northern  Pakistan  used  Canadian  ploughs  I 
with  laser-guided  grade  control  equipment! 
to  install  an  efficient  and  simple  drainage! 
system  for  saline  soils,  much  effort  was! 
spent  on  training  and  integrating  the  peoplej 
of  the  area. 
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Western  health  care,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  technology  and  pro- 
fessionals, is  no  longer  susta.n- 
able,  says  Dr.  David  Swann 
Swann.assoc.atemedicalotficerohe^ 

for  Calgary  Health  Services  believes  that  the 
dlvotUortinghigh-techsolut.onsma  b 

over  -I  think  that  we  have  gone  as  tar  as  *  e 
2  go  with  that  and  are 
prices  are  huge  and  increasing,  the  expec a 
Zns  of  our  clients  are  commensurate  with 

that_  they  are  huge  and  increasing. 

SwannbeHevesweneedtoreturntovalu- 

in:ommunityandred,scover,ngteprmu; 
plesof  primary  health  care,  "...health  care  of 
^  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people^ 
Is  er  of  soft  technology,  understanding 

charge  of  their  own  health  to  a  greater  ex 
"rTh.uKludcsinnua.vesaroundmter- 

S  and  child  health,  education,  nu«  » 

mmunization,  infection  control  and  to  some 

extent  management  of  lifestyle 

SWann  saw  this  transition  in  action  when 

•ng, 00  communities  on  the  Ph.hpp.nes.s- 


„sin»  large  bulletin  boards  posted 
progress,  using  large  everyone 
in  their  communities.  In  this  ««y  - 
ceJdeasilvdetermine  if  adequate  water  and 
r^IUlK  ^andnunit  were 

*ES Natives  needed  ongoing  ^ 
^issuchashograisingoperationscom- 

lv  en provide  a  little  pharmacy  that  would 
provide  ndigenous  medications  and  man  - 
Sctured  ones,  or  whatever  imUatives  they 
decided  were  important,  says 

Swann  is  now  actively  involved  m  the 
Healthy  Communities  Initiative,  aimed  at 

man  health  care  initiatives  m  Canada.  He 
'  thai  people  think  that  primary  he  1th 
^isonlyforTliirdWorldcountn^  Were 
slowlybutsurelyrecogn.zmgno.that  shea  tn 

Srtheplanet,  if  we're  going  to  survive. 


We've  got  to  increase  people's  sense  of :ca- 
^Wand  control,  we've  got  to  ,ncre.e 
Lir  political  involvement  so  that  the  dec. 

J:L;repan,.pat.ng.,t^senm 
Alberta  "I  think  we're  too  comfortable  ax 
£3-  people  .n  control  are  comfort^ 
says  Swann.  Health  professionals,  think mg 

Htizens  involved  in  issues  that  they  can 
know  m   h  about,  while  ord.nary  people  are 
apathetic  and  feel  powerless  to  contribute 

ZU  that  more  technology  0=> 

^benef^memostbutWhoare^d^|ance 

from  local  environmental  effects  and 
Sv  from  long-term  effects,  he  says. 

-re  consuming  the  planet  at  a  greater 

JL  it  can  regenerate 
mentally  need  to  look  at  anew      of  ^ 

ine  to  the  planet  and  to  one  another,  .t  we  re 
2 ne  to  change  that  imbalance,  that  exploit^ 
K5 ationsh.p  with  the  planet  as  weUas  he 
exploitive  relationship  that  ex.sts  between 
people." 


Susan  Bramm 
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"We  began  this  project  with 
a  teaching  program  for  the 
junior  level  engineers  to  plan 
and  monitor  it  and  conducted 
socio-economic  studies  to  de- 
termine how  local  farmers 
would  work,"  says  Brent 
Paterson,  head  of  Alberta 
Agriculture's  Land  Evaluation 
and  Reclamation  Branch  who 
worked  on  the  CIDA-funded 
project.  "Laying  out  the  sys- 
tem was  much  more  labor  in- 
tensive than  in  Canada."  he 
says.  "Instead  of  1 0  to  20  men 
and  lots  of  specialized  equip- 
ment, there  were  200  men. 
This  adaptation  was  at  most  a 
change,  not  a  major  leap  into  a 
new  technology." 

Sophisticated  computers 
were  used  by  Calgary's  Reid 
Crowther  International  Lim- 
ited to  design  a  $250  million 
expansion  of  the  water  distri- 
bution system  for  Nigeria's 
crowded  capital  city  of  more 
than  six  million  people.  In  some  parts  of 
Lagos,  women  and  children  walk  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  nearest  community 


Training  local  people  was 
integral  to  Reid  Crowther's  project 
in  Lagos,  Nigeria. 


m~ 

standpipe.  The  urgency  of  the  project  is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  many  people 
have  put  down  wells,  tapping  a  huge  fresh- 
water aquifer  under  Lagos.  "Unfortunately, 
all  these  private  wells,  which  are  uncon- 
trolled and  not  licenced,  are  stressing  that 
aquifer  very  considerably,"  says  Till,  "and 
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salt  water  intrusion  is  beginning  to  take 
place." 

Reid  Crowther  used  computerized  aerial 


phrase  "think  globally,  act  locally"  rings 
loud  and  clear,  especially  for  initiatives  thai 
rely  on  grassroots,  community-level  in- 
photography  and  computer-aided  design  volvement.  Plenty  Canada,  a  Canadian  non- 
government organization  that  focuses  on 
small-scale  rural  development  projects 
"with  the  poorest  ofthe  poor"  in  developing 
countries,  is  providing  portable  sawmills, 
building  and  farming  tools  and  basic  hof™- 


ne  Carib  Indians  (in  Dominica)  al- 
ready have  an 


technology  to  design  a  2,000-kilometre 
addition  to  the  existing  1  .()()()-kilometre 
pipeline  system.  "We  couldn't  have  done 
ithout  computers."  says  K 
■  project  co-ordinators.  More  than 


like  the 

organization  within  their 
society  to  do  those  things  that  are  needed  in 
the  community  and  rather  than  telling  them 
what  to  do,  we  go  and  listen  and  work  with 
them." 


the  job  without  computers."  says  Ken  Till, 
one  ofthe  project  co-ordinators.  More  than 
5,000 drawings  were  made  within  20months 
-  one-fhirH  the  timp  it  ra1r»s  to  do  it  manu- 

111 


■  one-third  the  time  it  takes 
ally.  Two  Nigerian  engineers  worked 
Lagos,  but  most  drawings  were  done  in 
Calgary,  with  a  more  reliable  power  supply. 
At  its  peak.  1  1  Canadians  and  75  Nigerians 
were  working  together  in  Lagos  and  several 
training  programs  were  undertaken,  such  as 
for  surveyors.  The  Lagos  system  is  much 
simpler  than  Calgary's  and  is  organized 
into  separate  maintenance  zones  for  which 
clear  direction  and  responsibilities  have 
been  developed.  Till  says. 
In  these  Albertans'  stories,  the  fa 


ospi- 
agricultur- 


—  0  —  — 

tal  equipment  as  well  as  trained  i 
ists  and  house  and  boat  builders  to  aid  the 
resettlement  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Misk  no 
Indians,  exiled  from  their  rain  forest  home- 
land during  the  Nicaraguan  war. 

"We  have  a  very  happy  relationship  with 
the  local  people  in  Nicaragua,"  says  Percy 
Henkelman  of  Fort  Saskatchewan,  a  Plenty 
Canada  board  member.  "Aid  organizations 
are  beginning  to  realize  thai  monster  oi 
ganizations  sending  a  whole  lot  of  peopl 
and  large  technologies  hasn't  paid  off. 


Robert  Chambers,  in  Rural  Development: 
Putting  the  Last  First,  suggests  that  the 
local,  people-to-people  level  of  develop- 
ment involving  the  joint  use  of  professional 
outsiders'  and  rural  people's  knowledge, 
skills  and  resources  may  be  the  best  way 
forward  to  solve  intractable  problems  fac- 
ing the  poor  ofthe  developing  world.  "The 
two  types  of  knowledge  complement  each 
other,"  he  writes,  "and  together  they  ma) 
achieve  advances  that  neither  could  alone.' 


or- 

le 


writes,  "and  together  they  may 
luu  neither  could  alone." 

Susan  Bramm  is  an  Edmonton  environmental 
consultant  and  researcher  and  former 
program  co-ordinator  with  Canadian 


amihar 
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"It's  amazing  how  many  ofthe  cultures 
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Crossroads  International. 


Where  the 
CO.  is  Greener 


TransAltaisnottheonly  North  Ameri- 
can power  producer  looking  to  the 
developing  world  for  cost-effective 
ways  to  reduce  global  carbon  diox- 
Annlied  Enerev  Svstems 
ide  emissions.  Applied  cucig^  j 

( AES)  of  Arlington.  Virginia  is  sponsoring  a 
forestry  project  in  Guatemala  to  offset  CO 
pLucedfromitseoal-firedgeneratingplant 

in  Connecticut. 

Trees,  of  course,  take  C02  ou,  of  the  ^ 
mosphere.Soplantingtreesisawayfoi  AES 
totake  out  as  much  carbon  as  itpu  sm 

The  project,  however,  is  more  than  just 
plantingtreeUtispromotingagroforestry^ 
Uefitabout40,000small  fanners  rnGuate- 
mala  by  providing  fuel  wood,  fodde^od 
stabilization,  fruit  and- because  ot  the  spe 
cies  of  tree -nitrogen  fixation. 

••We  really  didn't  want  to  plant  a  whole 
bunch  of  trees  and  then  say.  well  there  by 
are»  says  Jennifer  Lowry,  spokesperson  for 

AES  on  their  carbon  offset  projects. 

Paul  Faeth  with  the  World  Resources  In- 
stitute (WRl)  in  Washington,  DC,  who 
helped  identity  and  co-ordinate  the  Guate- 
2  project  for  AES,  says  there  are  three 
main  reasons  to  choose  forestry  projects  ,n 

the  developing  world  over  forestry  projects 
in  our  own  backyard. 


-First,  it's  warmer  in  many  developing 
countries  and  you  can  find  areas  where  th^ 

biological  growth  rates  are  much  higher  than 
Z  th  nortn.  The  amount  of  carbon  seques- 
tered ,  a  function  of  the  growth  rate  of  tree 
the  faster  you  grow  them,  the  more  carbon 

y%tnd.it^cheapertodo  it  inthe  devel- 
oping world.  We  could  leverage  funds  better 
S  a  project  in  Guatemala,  just  like  ,n  debt- 

for-nature  swaps. 

Third.peopleindevelopingcountriesneed 

thiskindofhelp.Theyhvemuchclosertothe 
'environment  than  we  do.  In  the  States  o 
Canada,  a  forestry  project  would  ^ 
watershedproteetionorrecreat,on.InGu.u- 

mala,  it's  a  living  for  thousands  ot  small 
,anllers  and  then'  families. 

But  Faeth  points  out.  more  trees  will  not 
solve  global  warming.  "We're  not  suggest- 
in,tha\weeankeepbumingcoalplantsome 

trees  and  everything  will  be  okay.  1  s 
onlyapartial  solution  and  a  small  one  at  best 
We' have  to  consider  energy  conservation 
and  substitutions  for  l  oss,l  fuels  such  as  solar 
power,  hydrogen  and  biomass  energy. 
Clearly,  we're  going  to  have  to  drastically 
reduce  our  use  of  Committing  fuels.  This 
kind  of  project  just  buys  us  time. 

AES  is  not  a  utility.  Lowry  points  out.  1 
bids  on  power  plants  that  utilities  have  al- 
ready said  they  need.  In  that  Wind  of  business 
sponsoring  energy  conservation  would  be 
Bte  shooting  itself  in  the  foot.  Carbon  offset 

projects  made  more  sense. 

AEShasbecn.nhusinesslOyearsandhas 


five  operating  plants.  "We  would  like  to  sec 
carbon  offset  projects  for  all  our  plants,  but 

certainly  for  the  new  ones"  says  LowTy^ 

The  Guatemala  project,  which  will  cost 
AES  US  S2  million  over  10  years,  was  well- 
wished  by  the  time  AES  became  im 
volved  in  1989.  It  had  been  running  tor  14 
years  under  CARE,  but  was  slated  for  expjiy 
lithoutanyprovisiontohanditoverlocal^ 

AES  sponsorship  allowed  it  to  continue  -  the 
^Uchybrougluinothersponsorsindud.^ 

the  Guatemalan  government.  U.S.  AID  and 
theUS.  Peace  Corps.  The  project  has  a 
transfer  program  that  will  allow  it  to  be  run 

locally  after  10  years.  fi 
Thesponsorshipcomesoutot  AES  profits. 

Profits  will  also  coverthe  costs  ofthe  carbon 
X  pmject  for  its  new  plant  in  Oklahoma, 
for  which  the  WRI  is  now  screening  propos- 

31  Financing  will  be  different  for  the  project 

to  balance  emissions  from  its  Hawan 
now  under  construction.  The  cost  has  been 

"ued  into  the  capital  costs  of  the  plant  and 
utility  customers  will  ultimately  pay  for  it 
This  arrangement  leads  to  the  worry  t  a 
carbon  off-set  projects  might  compete  for 
conservation  dollars  spent  b)  a  utility. 

For  now,  Paul  Faeth  isn't  looking  his  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth.  "Carbon  offset  projects 
^  twofers.'  They  link  a  developed  coun- 
try's environmental  problem  with  a  develop- 
ing country's  development  problem. 
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Connie  Bryson 


FOREST  INDUSTRY  IN  ALBERTA 

An  International  Issue? 


British  Columbia's  old-growth  for- 
ests are  a  popular  destination  these 
days  for  Europeans  and  Americans. 
Some  of  these  politicians,  journal- 
ists and  environmentalists  come  as  guests 
of  en  v  ironmental  groups  such  as  Greenpeace 
and  the  Sierra  Club,  others  come  on  their 
own.  All  seem  to  be  trailed  by  photogra- 
phers and  television  crews. 

The  objective  of  this  publicity  is  to  turn  a 
local  campaign  against  clearcutting  of  for- 
ests into  an  international  issue.  The  strategy 


is  working.  Environmental  groups  have 
got  their  message  out  in  Europe  and  there 
are  more  visits,  magazine  articles  and  tel- 
evision specials  to  come.  For  their  part, 
industry  and  government  in  B.C.  have 
launched  new  public  relations  programs 
to  counter  the  negative  publicity.  The  battle 
is  heating  up. 

Although  the  Alberta  forest  industry  is  no 
stranger  to  controversy,  it  has  not  yet  had  to 
deal  with  world  opinion.  But  now,  some 
Alberta  environmental  groups  are  attempt- 


ing to  attract  international  support  for  their 
opposition  to  logging  practices  and  pulp 
mill  development  in  Alberta's  boreal  for- 
est. At  the  same  time  there  is  a  move  toward 
increased  dialogue  between  the  forest  in- 
dustry and  environmental  groups. 

A  Forest  is  a  Forest  is  a  Forest... 

The  move  to  raise  international  awareness 
about  B.C.'s  forests  has  its  roots  in  emo- 
tion, particularly  frustration  turned  to  exas- 
peration. "British  Columbians  (alone)  have 
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failed  to  stop  the  destruction  of  our  ancient 
forests,"  says  Peter  McAllister,  director  of 
the  Sierra  Club's  Victoria  chapter.  "We 
don't  have  any  other  choice.  We  must  tell 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

At  first  glance  an  international  awareness 
campaign  about  B.C.'s  forestry  practices 
seems  easily  transferable  to  Alberta.  After 
all,  forestry  is  about  cutting  trees,  no  matter 
what  the  location.  But  University  of  Alberta 
forestry  professor  Dr.  Bruce  Dancik  says 
comparing  forestry  in  Alberta  to  forestry  in 
B.C.  is  like  "comparing  apples  to  oranges." 
B.C.  has  steep  slopes,  big  clearcuts  and  a  lot 
of  rain  that  affects  the  fisheries.  "In  Alberta 
the  issues  tend  to  focus  on  land  allocation 
and  point  source  pollution  from  mills.  They 
seem  to  be  more  solvable  or  resolvable.  But 
emotions  are  crazy,  you  never  know  how 
they  will  play  out." 

While  many  Alberta  groups  are  clearly 
upset  by  the  way  forestry  development  has 
been  allowed  to  happen  in  the  province, 
most  don't  view  international  attention  as 
the  only  way  to  get  action  on  issues  impor- 
tant to  them. 

"There  isn't  the  same  amount  of  organi- 
zation (among  environmental  groups)  in 
Alberta  or  the  same  amount  of  damage." 
says  Vivian  Pharis  from  the  Alberta  Wil- 
derness Association.  "Massive  forestry  op- 
erations are  new  in  Alberta.  But  we  are 
faced  with  an  enormous  industry  that  could 
have  enormous  problems.  We  haven '  t  gotten 
frustrated  to  the  point  groups  have  in  B.C.  1 
hope  we  can  avoid  those  situations." 

Another  key  difference  between  the  two 
provinces  is  that  B.C.  has  a  much  longer 
history  of  forestry  than  Alberta  and  conse- 


Judith  Hamburg 


quently  a  much  longer  history  of  environ- 
mental conflict  over  forestry.  But  even 
though  Alberta  environmental  groups  are 
relatively  new  to  forestry  issues,  there's 
already  a  sense  that  time  is  running  out. 

"It 's  too  late  to  be  optimistic,"  says  Alberta 
Sierra  Club  Conservation  chair  Judith 
Hanebury.  "The  feeling  is  frustration.  The 
process  doesn't  seem  to  be  working.  The 
government  ignores  the  process  and  the 
petitions  and  letters  from  thousands  of 
people." 

Influencing  World  Opinion 

Alberta  groups  that  are  venturing  outside 
the  province  don't  have  the  resources  to 
mount  a  large  undertaking  like  the 
Greenpeace  forests  campaign.  Instead  there 
are  letter-writing  campaigns,  a  video  ("May 
the  Forest  Be  With  You")  about  forest  man- 
agement in  the  boreal  forest  and  personal 
contacts  with  environmental  groups  in  other 
countries.  Much  of  the  work  centres  on 
trying  to  exert  public  pressure  from  within 
Japan  on  two  Japanese  companies, 
Daishowa  and  Mitsubishi-Honshu. 
Daishowa  runs  the  pulp  mill  in  Peace  River. 
Mitsubishi  is  the  primary  financier  of  the 
Alberta-Pacific  pulp  mill  under  construc- 
tion near  Athabasca. 


Raising  awareness  in  Japan  will  not  be 
easy,  says  David  Peerla,  co-ordinator  of  the 
Greenpeace  forests  campaign.  "When  we 
work  in  Europe  we're  dealing  with  a  similar 
culture  and  heightened  environmental 
awareness.  Europeans  are  "green."  Japan 
has  a  reputation  as  an  ecological  pariah,"  he 
says. 

"There  are  also  massive  differences  be- 
tween western  and  Japanese  cultures.  An 
aggressive,  adversarial  strategy  won't  play 
out  in  Japan." 

Japan  is  one  of  the  important  audiences 
for  the  message  of  Northern  Light,  a  coali- 
tion of  environmentalists  opposed  to  the 
AlPac  pulp  mill.  "The  Japanese  are  not 
aware  of  what's  going  on  in  Canada,"  says 
Northern  Light.  "They're  not  the  enemy. 
They  think  of  Canada  as  a  pristine  wilder- 
ness; it's  a  question  of  enlightening  them." 

Northern  Light  and  the  Alberta  Wilder- 
ness Association  are  working  with  Friends 
of  the  Earth  Japan  and  the  Japan  Tropical 
Forest  Action  Network  on  raising  boreal 
forest  issues  in  Japan.  These  four  organiza- 
tions have  put  out  a  brochure  aimed  at 
Japanese  tourists  in  Banff.  Printed  in  Japa- 
nese and  English,  the  brochure  says  that  in 
northern  Alberta  Daishowa  and  Mitsubishi 
are  clearcutting  an  area  one-third  the  size  of 
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"(The  Japanese  people) 
are  not  the  enemy. 
They  think  of 
Canada  as  a 
pristine  wilderness; 
it's  a  question 
of  enlightening  them." 


Japan.  It  asks  tourists  to  write  to  their  gov- 
ernment when  they  return  home  and  "de- 
mand that  Japanese  companies  apply  the 
same  standards  of  environmental  sensitiv- 
ity in  Canada  and  throughout  the  world  as 
they  do  in  Japan." 

Northern  Light  is  also  a  leader  behind  a 
proposed  boycott  of  products  made  by 
Mitsubishi.  "We're  modelling  it  after  the 
tuna  boycott  in  the  U.S.,"  Northern  Light 
says.  "It  didn't  have  to  get  to  loss  of  market, 
the  threat  of  the  boycott  was  enough  to 
prompt  industry  action. 

"We're  a  small  group.  We  don't  antici- 
pate that  we  can  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  marketplace  but  we  can  contribute  to 
Mitsubishi's  'ungreen'  image."  The  group 
has  met  with  Mitsubishi  and  asked  for  more 
corporate  responsibility.  (The  company's 
general  manager  for  western  Canada  agreed 
to  take  environmentalists'  concerns  to 
Mitsubishi's  international  board  in  Tokyo.) 
Alberta  companies  haven't  had  the  same 


Dr.  Daryll  Hebert, 
AlPac's  new  integrated  environ- 
mental resource  manager. 


face-to-face  contact  with  provincial  groups 
over  international  awareness  work.  Com- 
pany spokespeople  are  generally  aware  of 
the  campaigns  and  concerned  about  them. 
But  there  haven't  been  any  tangible  effects, 
such  as  a  rush  to  cancel  orders,  to  make 
companies  consider  counter-measures. 

"Of  course  we're  vulnerable  to  interna- 
tional campaigns  in  the  sense  that  we  can't 
stop  (environmental  groups)  from  doing 
that,"  says  Murray  Summers,  chief  forester 
at  Blue  Ridge  Lumber. 

"However,  I  believe  our  forest  manage- 
ment practices  are  pretty  good.  I  have  no 
difficulties  defending  them  and  I'm  not 
afraid  to  show  people  our  operations,  to 
explain  to  them  on  the  ground  what  we're 
doing  -  our  successes  and  our  problems. 
This  is  very  effective  and  I  think  you'll  see 
more  companies  doing  this.  The  only  prob- 
lem is  we  can't  take  everyone  out  to  the 
forest." 

Brian  MacDonald,  environment  and  ex- 
ternal affairs  director  for  Procter  and  Gam- 
ble's Alberta  operations,  worries  that  the 
use  of  public  pressure  by  environmentalists 
will  eventually  force  industry  to  follow  the 
same  path. 

This  has  already  happened  in  B.C.  The 


three-month-old  B.C.  Forest  Alliance,  spon- 
sored by  the  forest  industry  and  directed  by 
a  public  relations  executive,  has  been  formed 
to  monitor  the  industry  and  educate  the 
public.  Its  public  relations  campaign  has 
included  extensive  advertising  and  paid 
prime-time  television  programs. 

"It  would  be  tragic  if  (industry  and  envi- 
ronmentalists) end  up  competing  with  each 
other  using  public  pressure."  MacDonald 
says.  "If  environmentalists  go  outside  the 
country  instead  of  working  it  out  in  Canada, 
industry  will  have  to  counter.  As  a  result 
we'll  be  travelling  parallel  paths  thai  never 
converge." 

For  Alberta,  that  appears  to  be  a  worst- 
case  scenario.  For  the  time  being,  paths  are 
converging.  In  late  June,  Alberta  forestry 
company  representatives  and  10  environ- 
mental groups  met  for  the  first  time.  All 
parties  agreed  to  continue  to  meet. 

"We're  not  going  to  resolve  issues  in  two 
or  three  meetings.  What  we  have  now  is  the 
start  of  a  dialogue."  says  Garry  Leithead, 
executive  director  of  the  Alberta  Forest 
Products  Association. 

"There  are  some  fairly  polarized  views 
on  both  sides.  By  talking  together.  I  hope 
we  can  move  the  poles."  The  expectation 
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among  participants  is  that  future  meetings 
will  get  beyond  introductions  and  begin  to 
deal  with  specific  issues.  Dr.  Daryll  Hebert, 
AlPac's  recently  appointed  integrated  en- 
vironmental resource  manager,  spent  the 
last  19  years  working  as  a  wildlife  biologist 
with  the  B.C.  government,  and  has  been 
part  of  such  discussions  on  forestry  issues 
many  times  before. 

"It  won't  be  long  before  we'll  be  intimate, 
detailed  and  intense,"  Hebert  says.  "My 
hope  is  that  this  will  be  a  problem-solving 
forum,  not  simply  a  complaint  forum  where 
problems  just  keep  being  reiterated. 

"If.  as  a  group,  we  can  lay  out  some 
common  threads,  some  direction,  we  won't 
have  to  keep  fighting  each  other  at  every 
step.  When  there's  no  plan,  both  sides  have 
to  fight  every  move  because  they  never 
know  what's  coming  next." 

Confrontation  or  Co-operation? 

There  appears  to  be  a  genuine  desire  on  the 
part  of  industry  and  environmentalists  in 
Alberta  to  avoid  the  bitter  fighting  and 
animosity  that  characterize  the  debate  over 
forestry  issues  in  B.C.  No  one  believes  this 
will  be  easy;  hard  choices  and  compromises 
will  have  to  be  made.  And  the  reality  is  that 
there  are  people  on  both  sides  who  believe 
that  compromise  is  not  possible. 

Given  time,  these  things  may  all  work 
out.  Time,  however,  may  turn  out  to  be  a 


"There  will  be 
more  economic  and 
political  reprisals, " 
says  McAllister. 

"This  is  just 
the  beginning. " 


scarce  commodity.  While  Albertans  strug- 
gle to  resolve  Alberta  issues,  international 
awareness  campaigns  are  gearing  up.  The 
result  may  be  that  the  cutting  of  B.C.'s 
forests  and  forest  management  in  Alberta 
become  linked  in  world  opinion,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  separate  issues. 

"People  in  other  countries  are  asking  what 
is  going  on  in  Canada:  native  uprisings. 
James  Bay  II,  ancient  forest  destruction,  The 
rush  into  the  boreal  forest."  says  the  Sierra 
Club's  McAllister.  "Canada's  reputation  is 
being  severely  tarnished. 

"Just  wait  for  the  next  12  months.  You'll 


Diashouja  (Peace  River  plant  below)  has  been  the  target 
of  a  campaign  within  Japan  to  put  public  pressure  on  the  forest 
company  to  improve  its  management  of  the  boreal  forest  in  Alberta. 


see  exposes  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  that  are 
national  in  scope,  not  just  (coverage  by) 
local  television  stations." 

And  indeed,  in  early  July  Time  magazine 
ran  in  all  international  issues  except  Aus- 
tralia, an  article  called  "Canada's  Troubled 
Trees."  It  was  a  largely  negative  view  of  the 


destruction  of  B.C's  temperate  rain  forest 
and  pollution  caused  by  pulp  mills. 

"There  will  be  more  economic  and  politi- 
cal reprisals,"  says  McAllister.  "This  is  just 
the  beginning." 

Connie  Bryson 
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The  developed  world  exports  risky 
agricultural  chemicals  to  devel- 
oping countries,  then  imports  the 
risk  to  its  own  kitchens  as 
residues  on  food. 

How  dangerous  is  this  boomerang  as  it 
wings  back  to  us?  The  San  Francisco- 
based  Pesticide  Action  Network  charts 
regulations  applying  to  18  especially 
risky  pesticides  across  70  countries.  The 
targeted  pesticides  include  familiar 
names:  DDT,  2,4, 5,T,  paraquat, 
parathion.  DDT  was  voluntarily  with- 
drawn from  the  Canadian  market  and  is 
banned  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  Japan,  but  it  is  still  freely 
available  in  China,  India  and  New  Zea- 
land. Guatemala  bans  or  severely  re- 
stricts 15  of  the  18  pesticides  charted, 
but  Honduras  bans  none  and  restricts 
only  three.  Manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  (Canada  does  not 
manufacture  pesticides)  face  tight  re- 
strictions at  home,  but  they  have  lots  of 
options  among  export  markets. 

Gatekeepers 

No  clear  data  exist  to  suggest  that  Cana- 
dian regulators  fail  to  protect  the  health 
of  Canadians  from  imported  pesticide 
residues,  or  to  prove  otherwise.  Health 
and  Welfare  Canada  is  "focusing  on 
probabilities,"  says  Bernard  Fortier  of 
its  monitoring  arm.  "We  hope  what  we 
do  minimizes  risk." 

"Generally  speaking,  we  don't  find 
unacceptable  levels  of  pesticides  on  Ca- 
nadian food  imports,"  says  Dr.  Bev 
Huston  of  Health  and  Welfare's  Chemi- 
cal Evaluation  Branch.  Of  all  samples 
tested,  he  says,  only  about  one  per  cent 
exceed  maximum  residue  limits.  The 
gross  volume  of  food  tested,  says  Fortier, 
is  also  "somewhere  around  one  per  cent," 
although  that  figure  may  rise  to  1 00  per 
cent  for  high-risk  shipments.  While  the 
screening  system  does  regularly  stop 
shipments  that  exceed  maximum  resi- 
due limits,  it  has  a  broad  enough  mesh 
that  problem  residues  can  and  do  slip 
through.  "The  amount  of  testing  com- 


pared to  the  amount  of  food  is  really 
quite  low,"  says  Julia  Langer  of  Friends 
of  the  Earth  in  Ottawa. 

In  its  broad  screening  program.  Health 
and  Welfare  tests  both  domestic  prod- 
ucts and  imports.  "Imports  are  more 
likely  to  show  unacceptable  levels  than 
domestic  products,"  Fortier  says.  Re- 
gardless of  where  foods  are  produced, 
they  may  carry  a  bewildering  range  of 
residues.  Health  and  Welfare  most  often 
uses  a  multi-residue  test  that  can  identify 
concentrations  of  about  200  different 
compounds.  But  new  compounds  come 
into  use  "by  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands," says  Dr.  Tee  Guidotti,  a  profes- 
sor of  occupational  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta.  Analysts  testing  for 
the  effects  of  those  compounds  on  hu- 
man and  environmental  health  simply 
cannot  keep  up. 

Uncertainties 

Guidotti  cautions  against  making  as- 
sumptions about  the  danger  or  safety  of 
specific  pesticide  residues.  In  general, 


you  CAM  GAT  OR6ANOCMlORiM£5 
AND  YOU  WON'T  KG&01/6R, 
0UT  \#B  HAVE  NO  |P6A  WHAT 
EfFCCT  TH6YIMX  HA\£ 
DOWN  THE  UN)£.  ^$ 


for  example,  organochlorines  such  as 
DDT  are  not  acutely  toxic  to  humans, 
but  they  are  very  persistent  in  organisms 
and  the  environment.  This  means,  he 
says,  "You  can  eat  organochlorines  and 
you  won't  keel  over,  but  we  have  no  idea 
what  effect  they  will  have  down  the 
line."  Dr.  Michelle  Mostrom  at  the 
Alberta  Env  ironmental  Centre  points  out 
that  some  organochlorine  pesticides  are 
more  than  100  times  as  toxic  as  others. 
Organophosphates  such  as  parathion  are 
in  general  more  toxic  than 
organochlorines.  but  they  tend  to  break 
down  quickly  into  innocuous  compounds 
after  being  applied.  Guidotti  and 
Mostrom  agree  that  little  is  known  about 


the  effects  of  long-term  low-dose  expo- 
sure -  the  sort  of  exposure  we  get  through 
food  residues  -  to  either  organochlorines 
or  organophosphates. 

International  standards  for  pesticide 
exposure,  says  Jay  Feldman,  an  Ameri- 
can lobbyist  against  the  misuse  of  pesti- 
cides, are  "risk-benefit"  standards.  They 
do  not  aim  to  eliminate  exposure  to 
pesticides,  but  rather  to  balance  their 
benefits  against  their  risks.  Bev  Huston 
makes  the  same  point.  "DDT  had  impor- 
tant public  health  uses,"  he  points  out. 
particularly  in  the  fight  against  Third 
World  malaria.  Lobbyists  and  regula- 
tors alike  seem  to  accept  this  approach, 
at  least  in  the  short  term.  Over  the  long 
term,  however.  Montreal-based  sustain- 
able agriculture  expert  Stewart  Hill  and 
others  work  to  reduce  risks  by  first  using 
chemical  pesticides  more  efficiently .  then 
replacing  them  with  biological  controls 
and  improved  farming  practices. 

Given  scientific  uncertainty  about  the 
effects  of  long-term  low-dose  exposure 
to  what  are,  in  many  cases,  potent 
neurotoxins,  everyone  agrees  it  is  smart 
to  limit  our  intake  of  pesticide  residues. 
What  those  limits  should  be  remains  at 
issue.  Where  results  of  research  are  in- 
conclusive or  nonexistent.  Health  and 
Welfare  defaults  to  a  maximum  residue 
limit  of  0.1  parts  per  million,  which 
Bernard  Fortiercallsa"negligible  limit." 
Julia  Langer,  however,  says,  "We  don't 
know  whether  that  safety  margin  is  re- 
ally safe."  Her  prescription  in  cases  of 
scientific  uncertainty  is:  "Be  prudent. 
Don't  put  your  head  in  the  sand." 

Beyond  the  Boomerang  Effect 

She  adds,  "We're  being  narrow-minded 
and  selfish  if  we  see  the  problem  as  just 
what's  coming  into  Canada."  She  has 
seen  pesticides  used  in  developing  coun- 
tries at  many  times  their  recommended 
concentrations  by  farmers  unable  to  read 
the  directions,  meaning  they  and  anyone 
nearby  risk  acute  poisoning  long  before 
Canadians  consume  residues.  Stewart 
Hill  also  reports  seeing  organochlorines 
used  at  "hundreds  of  times"  their  recom- 
mended concentrations  in  Trinidad.  Im- 
properly applied  pesticides -or "proper" 
application  of  pest  icides  judged  too  dan- 
gerous for  use  in  Canada  -  pose  a  risk  to 
Canadian  consumers,  but  greater  risks 
stalk  producing  farmers  and  their  sur- 
rounding environment. 

Glenn  Rollans 
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BOOK  REVIEW     by  Virginia  Durksen 


he  Bird 


Margaret  Atwood.  Illustrate 
Books.  Toronto/Vancouver:  Douglas  and  Mclntyre.  1990. 

Trash  Attack! 

Candace  Savage.  Illustrated  by  Steve  Beinicke.  Earth 
Care  Books.  Toronto/Vancouver:  Douglas  and  Mclntyre 
1990. 

Keepers  of  the  Earth: 

Native  Stories  and  Environmental 
Activities  for  Children. 

Michael  J.  Caduto  and  Joseph  Bruchac.  Illustrated 
John  Kahionhes  Fadden  and  Carol  Wood.  Fifth  Ho 


w 


hen  I  w  as  growing 
up,  two  events 
gave  my  summers 
their  pattern: 
regular  trips  to  "the  creek"  to 
check  out  the  creatures,  and 
weekly  trips  to  the  library  to 
check  out  books.  The  creek 
disappeared,  at  about  the  same 
time  my  interest  in  swamp 
creatures  did.  At  the  lime  I 
didn't  wonder  where  it  went, 
or  why.  For  today's  kids,  the 
local  patch  of  wilderness  is 
more  than  just  another 
summer  place  to  explore. 
"The  environment"  is  first  of 
all  the  natural  world  around 
us,  but  it  is  also  a  cause  and  a 
way  of  thinking  that  we  are 
encouraging  children  to 
develop.  What  we  hope  for, 
and  what  we  need,  is  a 
generation  of  children  who 
learn  to  ask  where  the  creek 
went,  where  the  garbage  goes 
and  what  happens  to  the  birds. 

Which  takes  us  back  to  the 
library,  or  to  the  local  book- 
store, where  books  on  the 
environment  are  proliferating 
like  tadpoles.  There  are  books 
for  children  who  want  to 
explore  ideas,  problems  and 
solutions,  books  for  children 
who  want  to  know  about  birds 
and  whales.  Some  books 
frighten,  some  encourage  and 
others  tell  beautiful  stories. 


"To  instruct  and  to  delight" 
is  the  balance  that  the  really 
good  ones  achieve.  Books  in 
the  Earth  Care  series  put  out 
by  Douglas  and  Mclntyre.  do 
just  that.  In  Margaret 
Atwood's  For  the  Birds. 
Samantha  learns  about  birds 
first  hand.  A  strange  neighbor 
-  "a  little  old  lady  with  white 
feathery  hair,  a  long  beaky 
nose,  small  friendly  eyes  and 
tiny  claw-like  hands"  - 
transforms  Samantha  into  a 
scarlet  tanager,  and  herself 
into  a  crow.  From  her  bird's- 
eye  view,  Samantha  develops 
a  new  perspective  on  her  cat 
Furball,  and  a  new  apprecia- 
tion for  the  delights  of  eating 
worms  and  beetles.  As  the  two 
birds  migrate  south.  Samantha 
discovers  what  birds  need  to 
survive.  For  the  Birds  will 
capture  the  imagination  of 
younger  children,  and  encour- 
age older  children  to  obtain 
more  information.  Suggested 
activities,  from  becoming  a 
birder  and  planting  a  bird 
garden  to  finding  out  about 
hunting  laws  and  endangered 
species,  are  great  family 
projects. 

Trash  Attack!  is  Candace 
Savage's  book  about  garbage, 
and  what  we  can  do  about  it. 
Savage's  suggestions  are  as 
clear  and  accessible  as  her 


information.  "The  Garbage 
Glossary"  briefly  explains 
words  like  "biodegradable," 
"fly  ash"  and  "CFCs"  in  terms 
that  eight-  to  I  2-year-olds  can 
easilj  understand.  Yet,  Savage 
manages  to  avoid  being 
simplistic.  She  tells  the  reader 
w  hj  waste-to-energj  plants 
are  imperfect  solutions,  and 
why  even  choosing  which 
juice  container  to  buy  is 
complicated.  As  she  points 
out.  "thinking  about  a  big 
problem,  like  garbage, 
sometimes  makes  us  feel  very 
small.  "People  are  throw  ing 
things  out  everywhere,  all  the 
time."  you  may  think.  "How 
can  one  little  person  change  it 
all?'  It  is  not  just  children  who 
feel  this  way.  Adults  often  do 
as  well."  Kids  are  encouraged 
to  start  at  home,  by  estimating 
the  number  of  garbage  cans 
their  family  fills  each  year  and 
finding  out  "How  many 
containers  does  your  garbage 
container  contain?"  Trash 
Attack!  offers  lots  of  practical 
suggestions  for  reducing, 
reusing  and  recycling. 

While  both  books  contain 
enough  text  to  keep  older 
children  interested  and 
challenged,  the  colorful 
illustrations  and  notes  in  the 
margins  will  capture  the 
interest  of  younger  readers. 
Both  authors  manage  a  light, 
optimistic  tone  that  still 
convinces  the  reader  of  the 
seriousness  of  environmental 
problems.  Watch  for  more 
books  in  the  Earth  Care  series. 

Keepers  of  the  Earth  also 
combines  instruction  and 
delight  in  the  fonn  of  native 
stories  and  environmental 
activities.  Twenty-four  stories 
from  native  oral  tradition  give 
children  an  imaginative 
starting  point  for  exploring 
and  understanding  nature. 
Joseph  Bruchac  has  collected 
stories  from  native  traditions 
throughout  North  America, 
from  the  Cherokee  in  South 
Carolina  to  the  Micmac  in 


Nova  Scotia.  Michael  Caduto 
has  added  activities  that 
encourage  older  and  younger 
children  to  explore  and 
appreciate  the  natural  world. 

Teachers,  environmental 
educators  and  parents  will  find 
this  a  useful  resource  for 
exploring  nature  with  chil- 
dren. This  is  especially  true 
for  elementary  school  teachers 
looking  for  activities  that 
combine  subjects  such  as 
literature  and  science.  A  map 
of  native  North  America,  and 
a  glossary  of  native  American 
words  and  names  are  useful 
background  for  the  storyteller 
i  and  these  stories  are  to  be 
told  aloud).  A  cassette  tape 
and  teacher's  guide  are  also 
available,  but  Keepers  of  the 
Earth  offers  enough  guidance 
and  detailed  information  in 
one  volume.  Learning  the 
story  and  how  to  tell  it  is  not 
only  half  the  fun.  but  presum- 
ably a  significant  part  of  how 
we  share  experiences. 

Indian  legends  and 
scientific  study  are  two 
different  ways  of  seeing  the 
natural  world.  But.  as  the 
authors  point  out.  ""the  science 
of  ecology,  the  study  of  the 
interactions  between  living 
things  and  their  environments, 
circles  back  to  the  ancient 
wisdom  found  in  the  rich  oral 
traditions  of  American  Indian 
stories.  Time  and  again  the 
stories  hav  e  said  that  all  of  the 
living  and  nonliving  parts  of 
the  earth  are  one  and  that 
people  are  a  part  of  that 
wholeness.  Today,  ecological 
science  agrees." 

If  you  want  to  take  a  break 
from  saving  the  planet,  the 
stories  collected  in  Keepers  of 
the  Earth  are  also  available  in 
a  separate  publication.  The 
stories  are  short  enough  for  a 
couple  at  bedtime;  their 
humour  and  adventure  also 
make  them  good  campfire 
entertainment. 

Virginia  Durksen  is  an  Edmonton 
writer  and  consultant. 
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Sustainable  Quandary 

Dear  Editor: 

After  reading  Lynn  Zwicky's 
article  "Crown  of  the  Conti- 
nent, Sustainable  Develop- 
ment in  Action"  {Environment 
Views,  Summer  1991)  I  was 
disappointed  that  the  author 
chose  not  to  clearly  state  the 
origins  and  implications  of  the 
term  sustainable  development. 
The  impression  one  is  left 
with  after  reading  the  brief 
description  of  sustainable 
development  in  the  article  is 
that  it  can  be  all  things  to  all 
people.  I  don't  believe  this  to 
be  the  case. 

One  needs  to  look  to  the 
1987  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Environment  and 
Development  chaired  by 
Norway's  Prime  Minister  Gro 
Harlem  Brundtland  to  find  the 
first  widespread  use  of  the 
term  sustainable  development. 
The  commission's  report, 
"Our  Common  Future,"  is 
committed  to  "more  rapid 
economic  growth  in  both 
industrial  and  developing 
countries. ..The  international 
economy  must  speed  up  world 
growth  while  respecting 
environmental  constraints."  It 
goes  on  to  state  that  "sustain- 
able development  is  not  a 
fixed  state  of  harmony,  but 
rather  a  process  of  change  in 
which  the  exploitation  of 
resources,  the  direction  of 
investments,  the  orientation  of 
technological  development 
and  institutional  change  are 
made  consistent  with  future  as 
well  as  present  needs."  In 
other  words,  it's  business  as 
usual,  only  now  business  and 
government  leaders  find  it 
advantageous  to  wrap  them- 
selves in  a  "green"  cloak  and 
espouse  their  born-again 
environmental  ecobabble. 

In  my  view,  sustainable 
development  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  Crown  of  the  Continent 
discussions.  What  is  not 
needed  is  to  have  another  area 


AROUND  THE  PROVINCE 


of  this  province  set  aside  as 
"multiple  use."  When  one 
tries  to  be  accommodating  to 
all  special  interest  groups  we 
are  left  with  the  result  that  the 
big  losers  are  usually  the 
ecosystems  and  the  flora  and 
fauna  contained  within. 

Sooner  or  later  we'll  have 
to  realize  that  our  short-term 
degradation  by  economic  and 
social  exploitation  of  wilder- 
ness areas  will  result  in  the 
long-term  impoverishment  of 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  areas 
such  as  the  Crown  of  the 
Continent.  And  until  we  have 
the  strength  and  conviction  to 
recognize  this  and  make  a 
determined  effort  to  protect 
such  remaining  ecosystems 
they  will,  as  the  article  states, 
continue  to  be  "nickel  and 
dimed  to  death." 

Ross  Firth 

Bragg  Creek,  Alberta 


Green  Pen  Pal 

Dear  Editor: 

I  write  to  you  from  Czecho- 
slovakia. I  am  16  years  old 
and  attend  secondary  grammar 
school.  I'm  interested  in 
environmental  protection  and 
wildlife.  My  favorite  animal 
species  are  carnivores, 
especially  the  wolf  and  lynx. 

I  recently  came  to  know 
your  magazine  and  think  it  is 
wonderful.  Please  enrol  me  as 
a  subscriber.  I  would  also  like 
to  correspond  with  a  girl  or 
boy  who  is  interested  in  the 
environmental  field. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Tomas  Kolenka 
Gorkeho  1 1 
96001  Zvolen 
Czechoslovakia 


Continued  from  page  4 

fix  process  rejuvenates  the 
fixer  to  be  used  again  and 
again  and  again. 

"It's  a  rare  day  when  you 
have  a  closed  loop  system," 
says  Chris  Malcolm,  vice- 
president  of  TTI. 

But  that's  what  happens 
with  continu-fix.  A  plastic 
tank  catches  the  used  fixer.  A 
portable  machine  is  connected 
to  the  tank  and  agitates  the 
liquid.  Silver  estimating  strips 
act  like  litmus  strips.  The  level 
is  read  and  a  chart  consulted 
to  determine  how  much  of  the 
patented  reagent  should  be 
injected  into  the  fixer. 

The  reagent  reacts  with  the 
ionic  silver  to  form  an 
insoluble  compound.  A  pump 
pushes  the  resulting  slurry 
through  a  two-stage  filtration 
process.  "The  filters  remove 
all  the  silver  and  the  contami- 
nants," Malcolm  says.  Then 
it's  through  a  hose  and  back 
into  the  replenishment  tank, 
ready  to  be  used  again. 

Malcolm  says  one 
Edmonton  customer  has  done 
37  to  40  rejuvenations,  and 
"hasn't  dumped  anything 
down  the  drain  since  Novem- 
ber. At  40  rejuvenations, 
that's  approximately  8,000 
litres  of  photo  fixer  that  didn't 
get  dumped." 

The  process  is  good 
economic  news  -  for  continu- 
fix  clients,  that  is.  The 
companies  that  sell  photo  fixer 
aren't  too  happy. 

"It  generally  saves  custom- 
ers 40  to  70  per  cent  of  what 
they  were  doing  before," 
Malcolm  says.  The  savings 
result  from  reusing  the  same 
fixer,  labor  savings  in  chemi- 
cal handling  and  mixing,  and 
not  having  to  replace  fixer- 
corroded  plumbing  pipes. 

TTI  manufactures  the 
continu-fix  system  in 
Edmonton,  and  markets  it 
through  licenced  distributors 
in  various  regions  of  North 
America. 

It  all  began  12  years  ago, 


when  Wasyl  Kunda  started 
research  at  U  of  A  on  a 
specific  chemical  process  to 
recover  silver  from  fixer 
through  a  chemical  precipita- 
tion process.  Malcolm  and  his 
father  Keith,  the  two  major 
partners  in  TTI,  supplied 
much  of  the  fixer  for  the 
research  and  testing  from  their 
publishing  business. 

The  father  and  son  team 
followed  the  progress  at  the 
university,  and  started  looking 
at  the  business  side  of  the 
discovery.  They  founded  TTI 
in  1987,  with  a  mandate  "to 
find  technologies  from  the 
university  that  are  ready  to  be 
taken  to  the  marketplace," 
Chris  says. 

The  company  later  reached 
licensing  agreements  with  U 
of  A.  Market  research 
followed,  shareholders  put  up 
loans  and  product  develop- 
ment began.  The  Alberta 
Research  Council  began 
testing  with  help  from  the 
National  Research  Council. 

TTI  received  a  repayable 
contribution  of  $250,000  from 
the  Western  Economic 
Diversification  Program  to 
buy  equipment  and  help  with 
marketing  and  other  start-up 
costs. 

Black  and  white  fixer 
rejuvenation  testing  came 
first,  followed  by  testing  for 
rejuvenation  of  color  bleach 
fix.  Chris  says  black  and  white 
is  the  larger  part  of  the 
market,  with  heavy  use  in 
medical,  dental,  veterinary 
and  other  health  care  labs 
where  X-rays  are  taken. 
Graphics  and  microfilm  also 
require  photo  fixer. 

continu-fix  customers 
include  the  Edmonton 
Journal,  the  Cross  Cancer 
Institute,  the  Regina  Leader- 
Post  and  the  Saskatoon  Star- 
Phoenix,  the  City  of 
Edmonton  and  various 
provincial  departments.  There 
are  27  units  installed  in 
Manitoba  hospitals. 
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a  Comebac 

k 

Quick  now  -  what's  a 
fisher? 

If  you  don't  know,  you're 
in  good  company;  few 
Albertans  do.  The  fisher  looks 
like  a  large  cat,  but  it's  a  fur- 
bearing  relative  of  the  weasel. 
It  has  a  long,  slender  body, 
pointed  face,  rounded  ears, 
short  legs,  a  long  furry  tail  and 
dark  brown  to  black  fur.  It's 
twice  the  size  of  a  mink. 
Males  may  weigh  as  much  as 
seven  kilograms  and  may 
grow  over  .6  metres  long. 


Females  are  generally  smaller. 
Fishers  once  roamed  the 
parklands  of  central  Alberta, 
but  populations  declined  over 
the  years,  as  they  became 
victims  of  lost  habitat  and 
poisoning  campaigns  intended 
for  coyotes,  skunks  and  foxes. 

In  1990,  however,  a  three- 
year  program  was  initiated  to 
reintroduce  the  fisher  to 
central  Alberta.  The  Alberta 
Research  Council  is  running 
the  program,  unique  in 
Canada,  with  funding  pro- 
vided by  the  Fur  Institute. 
Some  1 7  fishers  were  released 
between  March  and  June  of 
1990  in  Elk  Island  National 
Park,  the  Blackfoot  Recreation 
Area  and  the  Ministik  Lake 
Bird  Sanctuary. 

The  animals  come  from  the 
Humane  Trapping  Program,  a 
joint  program  of  the  Research 
Council,  Fur  Institute,  Alberta 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife, 
and  Alberta  Agriculture.  The 
program's  goal  is  to  minimize 


animal  suffering  through  the 
development  of  quick-kill 
traps  for  major  fur-bearing 
species. 

It's  still  early  to  tell  about 
actual  numbers,  especially 
because  of  the  animal's  330- 
day  gestation  period.  But  Al 
Kolenosky,  head  technologist 
for  the  Research  Council's 
wildlife  section,  says  there  are 
indications  of  increasing 
numbers,  such  as  evidence  of 
increased  embryo  production. 

Seven  of  the  17  fishers 
released  were  still  alive  this 
spring.  Four  are  dead,  five 
have  slipped  the  radio  collars 
used  to  monitor  them  and  the 
whereabouts  of  one  is  un- 
known. 

Information  gained  will  be 
useful  for  future  management, 
Kolenosky  says.  They  have 
already  found  that  the  fishers 
released  in  June  fared  better 
than  those  released  in  March, 
and  speculate  that  those 
released  earlier,  during  the 
breeding  season,  travelled 
farther.  With  little  ground 
cover,  they  were  more 
vulnerable  to  predators  than 
those  releasd  in  June. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Proulx,  wildlife 
biologist  and  supervisor  of  the 
program  for  the  Research 
Council,  and  his  team  also 
surmised  that  mortality  in 
males  may  result  from 
seasonal  aggression,  which  is 
probably  at  its  highest  in 
March,  during  the  breeding 
season. 

The  animals  are  monitored 
daily  by  a  team  of  Research 
Council  technologists.  The 
tracking  has  revealed  some 
interesting  information.  It  was 
thought  that  ideal  fisher 
habitat  is  continuous  conifer- 
ous forest.  But  the  study 
shows  that,  in  the  parklands, 
fishers  prefer  a  mosaic  of 
marsh,  agricultural  land  and 
deciduous  forest. 

"Fishers  don't  mind 
crossing  fields  or  highways. 
Urban  areas  don't  seem  to 


affect  them."  Dr.  Proulx  says. 
"We're  starting  to  rewrite  the 
ecology  of  the  fisher  in 
Alberta.  The  future  looks 
good  for  the  reintroduction  of 
the  species." 

Not  only  that,  there's  been 
interest  in  the  program  farther 
afield.  The  team  has  devel- 
oped superior  tracking 
equipment,  and  has  generated 
interest  since  presenting 
papers  on  the  tracking 
program  at  the  Mid-West  Fur 
Bearers  Conference  in  Custer, 
North  Dakota  this  spring,  and 
at  an  international  symposium 
on  the  marten  and  fisher,  held 
in  May  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  in  Laramie. 


The  Alberta  Environmental 
Research  Trust  (AERT) 
has  received  $60,000  from  the 
Alberta  Lottery  Fund  to 
support  a  project  to  test  a 
bioreactor  in  cleaning  up  soils, 
sediments  and  sludges 
contaminated  with  hydrocar- 
bons and  salt.  The  project  is 
being  carried  out  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Canadian 
Petroleum  Association. 


Anew  initiative  aimed  at 
improving  the  water 
quality  of  the  Bow  River  was 
officially  launched  June  3 
when  Environment  Minister 
Ralph  Klein  and  six  Calgary 
students  took  an  inaugural  trip 
on  the  river  in  a  new  23-foot 
inboard  jet  boat  to  be  used  for 


research  activities  including 
pollution  probes  and  water 
qualit)  stmlu-s. 

The  trip  with  Mr.  Klein 
was  part  of  a  day-long 
Environment  Week  '91 
exercise  for  the  students  in 
which  they  visited  several 
river  sites,  including  the 
W.I.D.  Weir,  Bearspaw  Water 
Treatment  Plant,  and  the 
Canada  Creosote  and 
Cominco  sites. 

The  boat  will  be  used  by 
the  Bow  River  Water  Quality 
Task  Force,  which  was 
appointed  by  the  minister  in 
1 990  to  research  causes  of 
pollution  in  the  river,  and  to 
recommend  measures  to 
protect  water  quality.  It  will 
also  be  used  for  floodplain 
studies  and  river  inspections. 

Correction 

The  sidebar  "No  Park  Is  an 
Island"  (Environment  Views, 
Summer  1991,  p.  12)  states 
incorrectly  that  domestic 
livestock  contaminated  with 
disease  the  bison  of  Wood 
Buffalo  National  Park.  In  fact, 
points  out  David  Spencer, 
district  agriculturist.  Peace 
River,  Wood  Buffalo  bison 
were  contaminated  by  a  bison 
herd  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  moved  from 
Wainwright  to  Wood  Buffalo 
during  World  War  II. 


Environment  Views 
covers  topics  of  envi- 
ronmental concern  to 
Albertans,  providing 
facts  and  a  forum  for  a 
range  of  views.  If 
you're  interested  in 
Alberta's  environment, 
send  in  the  card  and 
become  a  subscriber. 
It's  free.  If  the  card  is 
missing,  phone  or  write 
to  us  at  the  address 
inside  the  front  cover. 
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Boreal  Forest 
Conference 

A  major  conference  on  The 
Boreal  Forest:  What  is  it,  how 
should  it  be  managed,  will  it 
survive?  is  planned  for 
October  4-6  in  Athabasca.  J. 
Stan  Rowe,  author  of  Home 
Place,  B.C.  forester  Herb 
Hammond  and  University  of 
Alberta  scientists  David 
Schindler  and  Susanne  Bailey 
will  all  participate.  Other 
speakers  will  come  from 
government,  the  University  of 
Alberta,  Athabasca  Univer- 
sity, the  forest  industry,  the 
native  community,  local 
small-scale  forest  users  and 
community-based  forestry  in 
other  parts  of  Canada. 

To  register  or  to  volunteer 
to  help  with  the  conference, 
contact:  Boreal  Forest 
Conference,  Friends  of  the 
Athabasca,  Box  1351, 
Athabasca,  AB  TOG  0B0,  675- 
4408.  -2993  or -2601. 

Energy-Efficient 
Lighting 

The  current  issue  of  Alberta 
Energy's  Energy  Savers 
(Vol.  2,  No.  4)  is  a  review  of 
compact  fluorescent  lamps 
and  how  converting  from 
incandescent  bulbs  to  compact 
fluorescent  tubes  can  help 
building  managers  and  private 
homeowners  alike  save  energy 
and  money. 

For  further  information 


about  energy-efficient 
lighting,  or  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
this  fact  sheet,  contact  Energy 
Efficiency  Branch,  2nd  Floor, 
10010-  106  Street,  Edmonton, 
T5J  3L8,  427-5200. 

Guide  to 

Recycled  Products 

The  second  edition  of  the 
Alberta  Consumer's  Guide  to 
Recycled  Products  is  now 
available.  The  guide  lists  over 
70  categories  of  products 
available  in  Alberta,  ranging 
from  re-refined  oil  to  plastic 
wood.  All  products  listed 
contain  recycled  material. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  guide 
contact  Alberta  Environment 
Recycling  Branch,  9820  -  106 
Street,  Edmonton,  T5K  2J6, 
427-5838  and  other  Alberta 
Environment  offices  through- 
out the  province,  or  the 
Citizens  for  Public  Justice, 
429-3540  Edmonton, 
284-1418  Calgary. 

PARC  '91  Conference 

The  Seventh  Biennial  Sympo- 
sium and  Workshop  of  the 
Plains  Aquatic  Research 
Conference  (PARC)  will  be 
held  November  3-5  at  the 
University  of  Regina,  Regina, 


Saskatchewan.  The  theme  of 
the  conference  is  "Alternate 
Water  Supply  Technologies 
and  Strategies." 

To  register,  contact 
Lorraine  Nelson,  Canadian 
Plains  Research  Centre, 
University  of  Regina,  Regina, 
S4S  0A2,  (306)  585-4758. 

Alpine  Waste 
Management 

The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  is 
co-ordinating  a  symposium  on 
Water,  Energy  and  Waste 
Management  in  Alpine 
Shelters,  at  Chateau  Lake 
Louise,  October  27-28. 

For  information  or  to 
register,  contact  Kevin  Lohka, 
The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada, 
P.O.  Box  1026,  Banff, 
T0L  0C0,  762-6312. 

The  Green  List 

The  Canadian  Environmental 
Network  has  produced  a 
national  environmental 
directory,  The  Green  List:  A 
Guide  to  Canadian  Environ- 
mental Organizations  and 
Agencies  that  provides 
information  about  who  is 
working  on  specific  environ- 
mental issues  and  where, 
linking  people  to  environmen- 


tal groups  and  activists  across 
Canada. 

Order  from:  The  Canadian 
Environmental  Network,  P.O. 
Box  1289.  Stn.  B,  Ottawa. 
KIP  5R3,  (613)  563-2078. 
Cost:  $50  (includes  postage 
and  handling),  $35  for 
bookstores,  school  and  public 
libraries,  and  voluntary  non- 
profit organizations. 

Alberta 

Environmental 
Directory 

The  Alberta  Environmental 
Network  has  just  published 
the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Alberta  Environmental 
Directory,  an  extensively 
cross-indexed  listing  of  350 
organizations  and  agencies 
involved  in  environmental 
issues,  services  and  activities 
in  Alberta. 

Order  from:  The  Pembina 
Institute,  Box  758.  Drayton 
Valley,  TOE  0M0.  542-6272. 
Institutions  $30  (purchase 
orders  and  invoice  requests 
accepted),  individuals  or  non- 
profit voluntary  organizations 
$15  (prepaid  only). 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of  province-wide  interest 
you'd  like  to  contribute  to  Environment  Update,  please 
send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  address  on  the  Contents  page. 
The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  and  edit  items. 
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